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In France, 
Flanders, 
Gallipoli— 


or wherever he 
is—send “him” 
an AutoStrop 
Safety Razor 
Set, the Gift 
he most needs 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR 
CO., LTD., 61, New Oxford Street 


Lona W.C. 


t Mw Vork. Pa Torents 


Yu din, Mi Sydney 


Comforts are few at the Front; therefore give 
“him” the very real comfort of an AutoStrop 


Shave. Send him the only razor that strops 
itself and automatically keeps the blades sharp 
whether in Field, Camp, Dug-out, or on Ship- 
board. No other safety razor can be stropped 
without taking it to pieces, and no other razor 
is so easy to clean and so simple and handy in 
use. Just slip the strop through the razor 
itself and a few to-and-fro strokes put a new 
keen edge on the blade. There is no continual 
expense for new blades and no risk of running 
short when renewals are perhaps unobtainable. 
The Guinea Set con- 
sists of heavily silver- 
plated self-stropping 
razor, 12 “Va et” 
blades, and Valet” 


horse-hide strop in 
leather-covered or 


nickel-plated 


NUINE 


EL 


No. S Set 


No. 6 Set 
contains, in addition to the 


above, 2 silver-plated tubes 


containing ing- 30/ 
brush and shaving-soap = 


contains the same as No 6 with 
the addition of a pocket-mirror, and 


is cased in real pig-skin for 36/ 


extra hard wear- + - 


The word “VALET” on razors, strops, and blades indicates the 
AutoStroy fet Ra w 4 


genuine preduct of the 
o., Ltd., 61 New Oxford Street, | Lon. 


Q 
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Home Billiards!-never 


was a jollier “whileaway” 
for empty Winter evenings 


3id. a day—you play as you pay 
—and seven days’ Free Trial 
Guarantees Your Satisfaction 


JN the vacant hours from dinner to bed-time—it’s then 
that the young people feel the boredom of doing- 
nothing—then’s the time to bring out the “Riley,” and 
in a trice you’ve got them so fascinated they’ll never 
think of looking outdoors for amusement. 
Fascinating ?—well, everyone seems to want a hand in it at once; 
and there’s one thing about Riley’s Home Billiards—everyone, from 
ten-year-old Tommy to grandfather, can easily become skilful on a 
Riley's Billiard Table. And even the expert player finds that so well- 
finished and well-proportioned are Riley’s Tables that on the smallest 
size one can make the most delicate run-through stroke or long pot, 
and play every stroke with the same nicety as on a full-size table. 


Riley's no-trouble way 


to pay. 
pall s this evening, 
8/6 an . withint ree rhe the 5-guinea 
size Riley Miniature sane (the most 
vopular size) will be di ed, t aid (nc 
charge for packages), to any 
ratiway station her 


nthly instalments of ol 
Tabie in 13 equal monthly payments, 5 per cent. 
being added to cash price. 


Riley's Miniature Billiard Tables 


Riley's “Combine” Billiard and 
Dining Table. 


Handsome as a dining-table and perfect 


as a Billard Table. Solid mahogany ; low 

frost-p1 f rubber cu ons; best slate 

bed; patent automatic raising and lower 

ing action Dining-table top of highly 

p ma 

Size 4 £1310 o 

¢ 4 16 o 

» 7 4 1 £18 10 0 

4 £24100 

32 o 

Or in paymet plu per ~ 

cent it ash prices. 

FREE. receipt of post card] Seven Days 
full deta i] trated Catalogue of Couldn't be a better guarantee of satisfaction than 
Billia a ind Riley prom t e Table back if after 
r full-sized Table and seven day trial ire dissatisfied Send frst 
oun instalment at once and make this test quite free. 


E. J. RILEY, Lid., BNCCRINGTON. 


London Showrooms—147 Aldersgate Street, E.C. @uJ 


| 
Sft. gin. by 2ft. roin. .. £4 FT payments 70 
To rest securely on any dining table. Solid » Oft. gin. by aft. 4in .. 25 O percent. 
: mahoga bre | wal, with best slate bed, » 7it.4in. by BF & O ing added | 126 
low tro mot ry or crystalate balls, » gin by aft. gin, 22000! wcash 16- 
aha ‘ iy fre 
N 
iS 3 
| 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


Prayer’s Navy Cur Tosacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Per os, 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut - a. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut | 
Player’s Tawny Navy Cut - - 


D. 
PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 6 


Packed in 


Also 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 2-02. and 4-oz. airtight tins 
DE LUXE at 1/6 and 3/- 


(a development of 
Player's Navy Cut) 


respectively. 


Prayer’s Navy Cur CicareTTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
They are made from fine quality Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths— 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 3/8; 50 for 1/10 100 for 3/-; 50 for 1/7 
Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices, 
IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES, 
For Wounded British Soldiers and Sailors in Military Hospitals at 


Home and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Pos Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and Ireland), Lad, 


iii 
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Have You Accepted the the 
New Hair Beauty Gift? 


HARLENE HAIR DRILL PARCELS NOW FOUR-FOLD IN VALUE 


Why Everyone Must Now Write for their FREE Hair Beauty Parcek 


NPLENDID as has been the Harlene Hair 
S Drill campaign for Hair beauty, everyone 
is now talking of Mr. Edwards’ magnificent 
addition to his already enormously popular 
Harlene Hair Drill gift. 
lo-day there is offered not a Triple but a Four- 


Fold gift toall who will accept it. Itis a gift that 
certainly those whose hair is causing the mM serious 
thought should accept, and 
equally those whose hair is 
healthy who desire to pre- 


serve its beauty should write 
fot immediately. 

As Mr. Edwards says:— 
‘**{ know that I ean teach 
anybody, no matter how bad 


the condition of their hair 
may now be , to grow hair in 
abundance, and I willingly 


make the offer to supply a 
million of my new Four-Fold 
Harlene Hair Drill parcels 
free to the public.” 


A FOUR-FOLD HAIR 
BEAUTY GIFT. 


If you are one of those 
who have not vet tested this 


marvellous method of grow 
ing healthy hair, you cannot 
appreciate what a_ simple 


et pe rectly delightful toilet 


task this is, and in addition Beau ful hair i 
it must be remembered that ? form vet 
behind Harlene”’ and the 
famous “Hair Drill’ method there is concen- 
rated the science and a knowledve of a lifetime 
en to the study of hair culture. 
lo secure your Four-Fold Hair Beauty Parcel 
mmence your course of hair rejuvenation, 


ill incidentally take years from your ap- 
imply fill in and post the form below. 


This Parcel FREE. 


Just think for a moment of the contents. You 
will the recelyt 

1. A Trial Bottle of “Harlene,” the 

wonderful Hair - Grower, which 


has been proved to grow hair at 
any age, in the rich and lustrous 
abundance of health. 


fort} 


jor your Ll our-F 


2. A Packet of “Cremex”" Shampo 
Powder, the most wonderful hair 
cleanser and scalp refresher in | 
the world which prepares theheai | 
for “Hair Drill.” 


3. Atrial bottle of “Uzon” Brilliantin t 
that gives a wonderful “final’ 

touch of dreszsi. 

ness to hair beauty, 


4 A copy of the 
specially - written 
Secret HarieneHair | 
Drill “Manual” of 
instruction. 


When you have tested, | 
sending for the Four-F 
Harlene Gift, the wonderi 
results Harlene “ Hair Drill 
will produce, you can always 
obtain larger supplies 
Harlene in bottles at 1 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d.; “ Uzor 
srilliantine, 1s. and 2s. 6d 
and * Cremex” in 1s. boxes 
of 7 Shampoos, or single 24. 
from any chemist, wih 
post free on remittan 
Edwards’ Harlene Co,, 202 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, Lo 
don, W.C. Postage extra 0 
foreign orders. 
Evervone writing for th 

free Har'ene Hair Drill Git 
will receive particulars 

‘reat £10,000 Pro 
ilet Dressing Cases, whi 
beauty culture of 7 


ask Ming’. Fill in and 
lad Harlene G 


Distribution of Te 
enable them to practise 
complexion and hair at home free of cost. 


FREE “HARLENE HAIR DRILL” FORM. 


Vill in and post to 
EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
20-26 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, w.c. 
Dear Sir Pr forward me free of all charge yur | f 
pay postage to add the w (I 
epte 
N 
A 
Outver, Jan., 


| 
Bet | 
"hi 
« 
a | 
‘ / N 
| 
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CENSOR (opening letter): What’s the meaning of this? I have seen it in a 


‘DON’T FORGET THE P.S.’ 


CENSOR’S ASSISTANT: Oh, don’t you know what that means ?— 
DON’T FORGET PEARS’ SOAP. 


great many letters :— 


CENSOR: Ah, yes, of course. | must make a note of that for myself. 


Pears’ Soap 


isa great favourite at the Front and very helpful to the boys, enabling them to get a thorough 
washing at a moment's notice. Pears is most Refreshing and Exhilarating to the skin. 


Abe fule 
deautiful coloured reproductic 


sia not ** BUBBLES,” a facsimile of the world-famous picture by Sir Jolin 1°, Millais, P.R.A., 
26 INS 


by 19 ins., tree from any advertising. will be sent post free on receipt of 11d. in stamps or postal order, 


A. & F. PEARS, LTD., 71-75 New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmiy as 
established its ascendancy. It may be out- the 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be . 

attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's iff rors 
au: 
the secret of “ Clemak”’ success. Agr 
app 
was 
Alw 
itv 
azor 
No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s thei 
simplicity itself. And so safe you can shave in a dim al 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment ba 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can’t make it keener. 
Obta from all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, &c., or post 
fre from the Clemak Razor Co., 17 Biller Street, I jon Cc a 
Sole Australasian Agents--W. PLant & Co, Marker Srreet, SYDNEY. 
S , Razor 
5/- 7 tal 


Seven (/a 


4 
| 
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Poisoned Blood 
Ruins Health. 


Another Amazing Cure by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Here is a case which shows how Dr. Casseil’s Tablets enable 
the human system to throw off impurities which may be poisoning 
the blood and destroying health. The testifier is Mr. J. H. Moody, 
of Ancaster Heath, near Grantham, where, intervie ved recently, 
he said 

“My trouble came on some years ago, and in the opinion of 
medical men was a form of blood poisoning, which may have been 
caused by certain chemicals I used to handle in connection with 
Agriculture. I became so weak that I could hardly get through 
my day's work, and at last had to give in altogether. I had no 
appetite, and very often what I did eat re Sobor My breath, too, 
was very short at times, and I was quite white with Anamia 
Always dull and drowsy, I could fall asleep at any moment. But 
it was the extreme weakness that was my worst trouble. I got 
weaker and weaker, and quite thin through not being able to take 
sufficient nourishment. Doctors prescribed for me, and I took 
their medicines, but I got no better. At last I had to go to 
hospital, where I remained for some weeks. I felt better after that, 
and a visit to the seaside 1 further helped me. When I came 
back I was able to work again, and went on fora bit fairly well. 
ut by-and-by the trouble returned, and kept returning at intervals, 
cularly in the sprit 

“T was feeling quite ill when I first got Dr. Cassell's Tablets, 
but after a few doses I found they were doing me good, so I persevered with them. Soon I found | was set 

ywain for work, but | kept on with the Tablets a bit longer, and the result was that I never felt weak or 
in-down all last year. I have worked steadily ever since, and | believe that with the he Ip of Dr. Cagsell’s Tablets 
ow and then I shall keep my health and strength as well as any man, 


Dr. Cassell’ 


Send your name and Dr, Cassell's Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, Anti-Spasmodic, 
address and two and of great Therapeutic value in all derangements of the Nerve and Functional 
penny stamps for Systems in old or young. They are the recognised modern home remedy for— 
Postage, etc,, to Dr. Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 

Cassell s Co., Ltd., Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
Box BA62, Chester Spinal Paralysis Anemia Mal-nutrition Premature Decay 
Road, » Manche ster, Infantile Paralysis Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 

and you will receive Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of Life, 


a trial box free 


> 1 by ¢ 1 Stor ill the world ling al em \ustralia, 
‘ew Zealand, Canada, Africa, and | 
| 9/3, and 3/- b the ical. 
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THE QUIVER 
CAN SIT AT THR. 
PIANO and Play 


tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, tor there is no dr ldgery, no practising 


tiresome exercises, no scak Ss, shary Ss, flat 
accidentals no ted or ulnecess: sary 
dithtculty wh itever, 


Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System ai 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously, 

You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


| Over 50,000 people are 
= already playing the 
piano by it 


Play vith taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
erv ( : all se they ventured to try Naunton’s National Mu System. They proved 

lor t t is true, and the opportunity now also, 
What hey ] \ 1 well, vou lso can do with eq il sper land ease. Not one of the 
5 i him or hert | iver you now, 
! i Ity ave 
to v the 1) o-dav, al moretur ve will send you our 
**Special No. 1,” tunes, W irantes I i vou can judge lor 
your and t \ r statement louthiy w pen up the 
»you, done for tl 30,009 and re people who are already 

| Ne ter pur 

\\V for « ly w wr pupils are more than willing to say for us Just read their 

This from a Pupil who has taken nine rs tar out of the From a Composer .. t ir ik it Al, easy, excellent 

fifty which comprise the whole System : I Any per ta it 
_ This from a Pupil who has taken only six lessons I ! eo , P who 

From a Musician who has composed over 3.000 popular t N Nat 1M System o 
songs I t t i t i It . ; ity, and is as fj asus 

From Proud Mother: From a Pupil who thinks that one good tora 
\ i plencdi 1a it to my friend 
ju ot care 


THE ORICINALS. OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT our ES AT ANY TIME 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 


To 1 \UNTON'S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortan Hart, Farrincpon Lownon, 

it hie t ‘ r 
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This diagram shows how the valve _— 
shuts off the ink when not required. 


Pen 
cannot 
leak 


| 
joyment 
proved 
e of the 
wt The Onoto is sate in any position. Shake as 
™ hard as you will you cannot shake out the ink once 
ae the pen is closed. 
ay By a twist of the fingers you cut off the ink 
supply as surely as you cut off the current whea 
STEM you extinguish the electric light. 
excellent The same device enables you to regulate the 
olled inte ink flow to your own handwriting. The Onoto is 
ag | emphatically the practical pen for practical men. 
who : . The Onoto Pen is a British invention, produced by a British 
i ack Vuleanit Company with British Capital. 1 stands alone as the one really 
is 106 satisfactory Safety Pen, 
ack Vulcanite 
Two Geld 
deserves 17 6 > 
; Do not make the mis- 
iY TIME. take of sending the 
———— wrong kind of pen tothe 
from. Send an Onoto, 
x, EC the Pen the soldier 
hilling. wants because it never 
your leaks. needs no filler,and 
y your is always ready for uss. 
You send it out full cf 
re ink ready to write. The 
Military size exactly tits 
E en the Soldier's pocket. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD, 


\ 


closed. 
> 
cessary 
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—A certain charm about 
real Scotch Brogues 


—Apart from their utility, Brogues, i | 
made in the right way, have a piquant | 


Atholi”’ Men’s 
Brogue. | 


| 
| 


atmosphere about them; something t 
do with their “mannish cut,” and g 
the same time the effect of their  attractiv 
moulding, which makes them worthy to dres | 


the daintiest foot. 
ality, 38/6 


Two-Buckle 
. Grampian’”’ 


of 

us 

AL 
And for wear, Norwell’s ‘‘ Perth” Brogues at = 
surprising; they seem never to wear out—hai ( 


as nails; and always giving absolute comfort. 


Remember, a shoe's just as strong as its weakes 


part; Norwell’s Perth ’’ Brogues have 
weakest part—the vital points are strengthened 


cunningly, and every stitch betokens lengthy wea. 


‘Perth 


Direct from Scotland F 


Norwell’s guarantee perfect satisfaction with every transac 


—or cheertully refund every penny of your money, 


D. Norwell & Son, Perth, Scotlan! SIN 


Specialists in good-wearing Footwear 


(Established over 100 years) The 

Foreign Orders receive special attention. 

Write NOW for New Footwear Catalogue. ma 
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forWhooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma,SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
you sleep. COlds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Creso lene for the distressing, and often 
n't 
fatal aff 


for which it is ree 

nle, safe and effective gless tres atime nt. 
"Cresolene stops the oan xysms of Whooping 
| relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 


sufferers from asthma. 
+ the antiseptic vapor, inspired with every 
y thes the sore throat, and 


ssur 


ghts. 
e relieves the br nchial complic ations of Scarlet 
Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment 


erla 


best recommendation is its 35 years of successful 


jene's be 
use. Send postcard for Descriptive Booklet to Se lingAgents— 


Ltd., Lombard St,, London, E.C. 
& ale by Chemists. 


GREAT SALE 
CURTAINS 


LINENS, HOSIERY, BLANKETS, 

QUILTS, MAKERS’ SALE PRICES. 

Greatest Value ever offered. Benefit and Buy 
from Stock on hand. Send for SALE FOLDER 
and DISCOUNT LIST for thie month only, post free. 
§. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


Their Futile Fleet 
Keeps out of sight; 
No ships they'll meet, 

Armed by Filuxite. 


Munitions of War, 


For manufacturing 


sed extensively, In all parts of the world 


and for - kinds of Soldering Wo rk, Fluxite is 
known as the paste flux that 
ateurs and Me VIEL. have 


S“FLUXITE® SOLDERING SET 


4 al “small-space 
| tring Iron, a 
ocket Blow. Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. 


Price S 
6 ainple Set post paid United Kingdom, 6/- 


Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


“The Finest Tonic 
in the World” 


“Whenever I feel run-down, 
“mentally or physically, I 
“turn to Hall's Wine. It has 
“never yet failed me, and 
“in my opinion the finest 
“tonic in the world.” 


From Lieut. H. D., 20th Welsh Regiment, 


Day by day comes the same story, 
from Camp, Home or Hospital 
Hall's Wine never jad such a 
chance to prove its strengthening 
vaiue, and never has Hall's Wine 
proved it more conclusively. 

Hall's Wine will do you good too. 
It will keep you up through stress, 
anxiety, and strain: it will give you 
the vitality and nerve and endurance 
to ‘‘carry with cheerfulness 
and courage. A short course will 
quickly prove it. 


Wine 


The Supreme Tonic Restorative 


GUARANTEE.—Buy a bottle to-day. If, 
after taking half of it, you teel no benefit, 
return the halt-empty bottle to us, and we 
will at once retund your entire outlay. 


Large size, 36. Of Licensed Grocers, Ge. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., LTD., BOW, LONDON. 
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‘©The Hosiery Brand and its Value,” No, 


Enormous quantities 
of shoddy so-called wool 
are flooding the market 


The scarcity of pure wool and its present high cost have 
caused the introduction of thousands of bales of inferior, 
unreliable, adulterated material for the manutacture of 
Stockings and Socks. 


The bulk of this tremendous quantity of shoddy ma- 
terial is used in the manufacture of UNBRANDED © 


y 
M) 
OUS . 


Quality Stockings 
and Socks for Ladies, Children and he 


Men are guaranteed All = Wool 


When you see the Jason Tab on a pair of 
Stockings or Socks, you know that the repu 
tation and goodwill of the first Hosiery House 
in England stand behind the goods. Unbranded 
Stockings or Socks carry no guarantee ; their 


\ 


source of oriein is unknown to you and often 
to the retailer. You have no redress if the 
goods dissatisty. 


The Jason Brand protects you. Ensures replace 
ment if the goods should shrink. Guarantees 
that the purest of Australasian Wool is used 
in the making of them; and the Jason Tab 
enables you to secure the finest, silkiest finish 
and most perfect comfort that science and. skill 
ever put into Stockings and Socks. 


Medea — th: new All-British e liustvat 

Stockings and Socks a taste/u tes 
These high-grade goods are . 
made by the Manufacturers 
of Jason*’ to compete in 
every respect with those 
hitherto sold of foreign make 
"Medea is the name given 
to those lines which are other 
than wool fine, good wear 
ing quality, made of the best 
grades of mercerised lisle or 
mixture 


JASON HOSIERY CO, 
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SEND HIM SOME 
“DAISIES” 


A.J. Castle, HMS, 


1 
hat 
: ‘p 
al K 
pmate ‘ 
€ 
cure 
i and 
iver Cockburn, Army Service Corps, writes: 
The noise of the big guns 1s deatet ind you 
y head will t I have found that by 
f your famous ‘Daisy’ powders I 
4 reatly ed,’ 
I sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere 
V1 ets, containing 20 powders, The packet 
it to the front by ordinary penny post, 
ul room in the haversack, 


t $ m and most welcome gift you 
can send t r soldic r friend. * Daisy’ 
will at once ea pain and earn you his gratitude, 


CURES 
SOLDIERS’ and SAILORS’ 
HEADACHE & NEURALGIA 


in a Few Minutes 


SEND HIM A PACKET TO-DAY 


DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER’S 


iality of deepening 
s to the former 
na few days, thus 


lias enabled 
ston tain their 


position, 
Sold Everywhere. 1/6 
health to the Hair and restores the natural 
ses the scalp, amd mia Host perfect 
1 Hair Restorer is by the great 
sts, J. Pevrer Lt ‘Vi ‘ 


direct from them 
vughout tle world, 


@ 


SULPHOLI NE 


» on quickly removes Sk Eruptions, en nring 
Cistig g blot obstinate eczema. ear by 
be ble For @3 years i iS been the remedy for 
Lupton | Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Roughness Scurf | Spots 
| ashes Acne Rosea 
Co, Ltd Sy the great Skin Specialists, J. Perrer 
es, London, 8 E., and is sold 
} Chen ned d frome them 
Store ughout the 
Wuickly removes the ¢ s of Su h 


THE meu THAT 


UVENATES 


There is one unfailing source 
of Health and Strength that you 
must not neglect. It is Nature’s 
own source—Electricity. 


Vim and vigour are lacking in you, but this 
all-powerful curative agent will restore you 
just like steam forces the engine on, Without 
high-pressure steam, the engine will not move. 
You have simply come to a standstill because 
the motive power is wanting. 

The nerve power of the human organism is 
the electricity generated in the bedy and 
stored in the nerve-cells. You are weak be- 
cause your natural store of current is depleted. 
The ‘‘ Ajax'’ Battery recharges your whole 
system with this life-giving element; it refills 
these nerve-cells, and every organ, muscle and 
tissue regains new eners 

Apply the ‘ Aji ux" Dry Cell Body Battery 
for one hour daily whilst resting, and it will 
make anew man of you. Every trace of 
debility will vanish, the circulation is 
immediately intensified, and you feel fresh life 
permeating through every vein in your body. 

Ailments of the Nervous and Muscular Sys- 
tems, all Weaknesses, Stomach, Bowel, Liver 
and Kidney troubles, Paralysis, Neuritis, etc., 
are overcome, and we tell you how, in our 
booklet entitled Electricity, the Road 
to Health.” 


WE FREE 


Write to-day for this! y it will be a revelation 
foyou. It uns how human atiments are van- 
quished a how stvength is vega  didustrattv: 
and ins ti tt will mot fatl to interest you, 


lt is sent er) ‘free under plain cover, by return, 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


| | 4 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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improve 
your 
Hair 


in the cheapest and best 
way—the Lcilma way. 


Unless you've used Icilma Shampoo Sachets 
(for wet Shampoo) you cannot imagine what a 
lot of good they really do. They regulate the 
flow of natural oil and stimulate the hair to 
rich glossy beauty. 

Icilma Shampoo Sachets prevent the hair from 
falling out and actually help it to grow. Try 
one the next time you wash your hair. 


ilma 


gc Shampoo a 
I et 


er pe 1/. everywhere, 
tts noed bkye-Suma, 


fernma Co., Lrp., 37 it King's Road, St. Pancras 


Ql VER 


THE SWEETNESS 
OF PERPETUAL 


1 Ws e, Ma 


iL. 
athe Ir 
Sun, Wind, Fog, Pros 


M. F. THOMPSON, Homo” 
17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


uttle,_A Perea 


ae 5 years guarantee. 
Send 4/- for 


Write for terms to pay 4m 


Catalogue, Samples of W 


MACHINE 


the surest, quickest 
for Catarrh, OrdinaryC 
and Asthmatic troub 
The standard remedy & 


over 4o years. 
At all chemists 4/34 


GOMFORT For BEAUTY Fin 


ATLAS ‘D' With Cover, 4) 


(( 


LIVE 


in the Healthiest and Prettiest 
Country near 


LONDON 


Get a copy of 


“The Homestead, 


the reliable and superbly 
illustrated 


RESIDENTIAL GUIDE 


Send post card to Publicity Dept., 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W., 


for free copy. 


| UMBRELLAS AT FACTORY PRitt 


Tuk desire to exercise economy in these timesas 
renders welcome any hint as to how money can bes 
In our changeable climate umbrellas cant 
is luxuries ; they are indisy 
| us. What we want is to s 
ble figure, and to this « 


| reasona 
ing die “t wil manufacturer is obvious. 
we have known and used the goods supplied by Me 
J. Stanworth a 1 Co., of the N rthern Umt Nor 
Blackburn, and we can therefore personally 
excellent quality. This firm undertake t 


| pattern of umbrella, walking-stick, or su 

woman, or ¢ t may red 

| 

| through their hig rtistic and 

| (which will | ent to any address on re 
card) gives o1 ne Kiea of ther ¢ rmous 
and the bewilder variety of patterns ane’ ‘ 
Judging from our own experience { Wate 
think that the fin offer to return the money? 
are not ay ed is a very safe one ae 

} to new ist rs that they will get good 

|} money. Name or itials only ar 

| silver or gold inted umbretla or stl re 

| tions—e.g., on those inten for gilts—cost 
per dozen letter 


af 
Messrs. Stanworth make a sp iality of re-¢ 
repairs generally, and the umbrellas are Te 


] 
me day as tr d, st | 1, and as near 
Ned w 
pert 1 machinery skill 
nake l e char ra 


ication 


) istomers 
3) |} Messrs. Stanworths catalogue. 
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» HIMROD’S Cunt’ 
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| 
iL You 


» Fog, Fro 

22a i 

49 This 

Umbrella THROW ME AWAY 
BEEN 
Gooo 
photographed 


before and 


4 UNADULTERATED after repair, is 
. WHOLEMEAL | an example of 


what can be 
done in our 
workshops. 

A coms. 


r Month's Tria 


i Cover, 
plete wreck 
paging in the first pic- 


the WHEAT, including those 
elements provided by Nature 
for the health and welfare of 
the human system. wit 
See the band on every loaf. its way per par- jy 

cel post to be / 
| ** Stanworthed.” 
It is difhcult to 
mists 4/32 th recognise the battered 


wreck of the first pic- 
RY PRI 


ACHINE Allinson Bread gives you ALL 

shows the poor 
“patient” wrap- / 
ped in paper on / 


& SEND ME W'TH 


, ture in the smart, 
Used in the Royal Households. neatly = rolled, 


inty = looKing 

“CRYSTAL PALACE” covered with wor | 


ese timesot 
ney can bes 
nnot be reg 


HERE 1 AM AGAIN 
and delivered Post 


Free, carefully packed AS GOOD AS NEW 
in strong cardboard | 
box as shown, at an 


inc! 


For use with or without 

| heating—whichever kind you 

preler. Grows blacker and 
blacker with washing 


usive charge of 


| Send us your 
¢ Old Umbrella 
to-day, together with 
P.O. for 5/-, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh as 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and 


Stores, 6d. & 


emous 


ASTHMA 


robbed of its terrors by 


. Maori ( . tt on the day you first pur- 
| ga re es chased it. Try us with 
Sure the one you ye give 
srs an ds speedy master ry over the most inveterate ‘ h y | have given 
Fey forms of Chronic Bronchitis, Hay Gp at Roperese. 
f re- - and kindred com- | A post-card will bring 
of re e s is assured at once | you our Illustrated Cata 
we d and most con- logue of Defiance” 
1s nearly lik it remedy, Keep Umbrellas and patterns 
nst Paired for any time of waterials for re-cover- 
ing umbrellas from 2/6 
30 for 2/6 upwards 


J. STANWORTH & Co., 


DOUGLAS BRos,, 


Maori Depot, P NortheraUmbrella Works, 
ERTH. BLACKBURN. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.. 638C Bank Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C 


THE “DARLING” MILK WARMER 


Warmer. The k heated 
o! less than a farthing 


hu rd pirit 


t I’ree), 


Write for List of 
ELBARD GOODS. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd., LONDON, N. 


EARN £5 TO £20 WEEKLY. [dic 
required at « t ‘ Adver 


=HAVE YOU A DOG?.. 


=| 

x 
WORMS. 
X 
x Breede t 6d. & 1/-; post free for 

74.&11 PROSSER «& co Led. 
Hill, BIRMINGHAM 


“HEALO: IN THE HOME 
For WOUNDS, SORES, SCRAPES A'S 
Also for — 


OLD SORES, 
BAD LEGS, 


CUTS AND snd heals 


CHEAT ff 


WOUNDS, SORES, 
SCRAPES 


SEND FOR 


MAURICE SMITH 4 CO, FREE SAMPLE 


Kidderminster 


In Packets of 50 


HANE 


t Chen *TOINOCO 
83 Clerkenwe Ui Road ‘London Ec. | axe, 


fin 26 
‘ } aud 
ree ob apy ation, 
CLARE'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
Tottecham Street 


Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON. W. 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other prepa. 
tions instead of these, it is an insult to yw 
intelligence and done for extra profit 


GET WELL ano KEEP FIT 


Tables 


THE TIMELY USE OF <i TABLETS HAS 
PREVENTED THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSEE 


Directly a COLD ap. 
pears a course should 
be taken. 


{Just 

They give you a “ “oir 
bright, buoyant 
feeling. 


Nurses attending infections 
should take Gane Table 
1 


| 
¢ i } 

THE CARNA MANUFACTURING C0.,lo 


A 
ft ent Vere ean 
PAPIER CREPON.” 7d. SILKY FOR 
LOUBLE A’ QUALITY DE LUXE. 13 


= = = A 
I letacha g | 
I 
F CHIVERS 
SOLDIER'S 
I tLing, KIT 
4 
. f } 
KS 
= 
——— | ; ve. not a drastic 
A\ 4 ACHE, RHBUMATISM, + 
MAKE HOME DRESSMAKING EASY. | 
| 
| \ 
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(“THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 
The strain of the War, mentally and financially, is felt by all of us, but we must 


not fet the work of our great Charitable Societies go by default. More than ever it is 
necessary that those who can should render assistance to these sorely tried institutions, 
May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
charities mentioned in the following pages? 
I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any of these. 
No deductions are made for office expenses. Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, f) 


Christmas, 1915. 


BARNARDO'S HOMES 


You can bring Happiness to the 


7,480 


Orphan and Destitute 
Children in these Homes by 
sending a 
Christmas or New Year Gift of 


2/6 


or a Parcel of Clothing. 


Owing to the War these Homes 
are in great need. 


+*s Kindly mark Gifts “For Food Bill Fund, per THE QUIVER.” Cheques and Orders payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels of Blankets and Clothing, may be addressed to the 
Honorary Director : William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


4,754 Barnardo Boys are serving the Country in the Army and Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 


C 
COUPON: “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


on I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
D WHERE” CORNER, and wil! try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
@ penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Address 


Age a Date of Birthday 
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undern wities that ave ; to him, add 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


AND 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


FOUNDED 1844, 


Royal Patrons: Their Majesties The King Queen, 


Vice-Presidents ixcivpe Tue A p of CANTERRURY AND Lisuor op Loxpox, 
Tuk Deke or Wi rMINsSTerR, Tue Marot 


Treasurer—F. A. ny, Eso., J.P 


**A Cheer-up Society for London children ; an up-to-date live Society, 
not a mere machine.’’—Tue BisHor oF CHELMsroRD, May, 1915, 


SE -RVES the cause of many thousands of poor and suffering children. Supplies 

clothes and boots, surgical instruments, and carriages : provides country holidays 
all the year round for crippled children; exercises moral and religious influence 
through 50 Branches and 90 affiliated Missions in Greater London. 


Funds are urgently needed. Will you not help? 


Contributions in money and kind will be grat fully acknowledged by the Director— 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


71st Annual Report sent on application 


Inquiry System 
Economically in force 
Administered. for prevention 
of abuse. 
\) 
SS > 


0° 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


| 


| 


THE QUIVER 


(ESTABLISHED 1869.) 


é 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 


Chief Offices—104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 
YN Principal - - - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers—J. R. BARLOW, Esa., J.P., 
The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield), 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 
' We are taking a large number of Soldiers’ Children, on whose behalf 
the State pays on an average about half the cost of maintenance. We 
el, are receiving some of thee little folk—many of them motherless—every 
15. weck. Father is away at the Front or in camp, and is happy in the 
ae knowledge that his kiddies are well cared for. If he never returns we 
Supplies shall “ see them through " until they are self-supporting, 
holidays | # How many of our readers will send us £8 NOW —the balance of 
influence the cost of maintenance for one of “ these little ones,” marking their 


remittance “ Lord Mayor’s Gilt Fund 


For ful! particulars and advice how to help, apply to 
| 9 Rev. W. Hodsen Smith, National Children's Home, 
ie p 104-122 City Road, London, E.C 


, W.C 
AY to maintain the vast work which the Y.M.C.A. is doing for our 
soldi iersand sailors. There are now more than 1,000 Y.M.C.A. centres 
throughout the Empire for the men of His Majesty's Forces: 83 in 
~sie ce, 40 in India, 30 in Egypt and the Dardanelles, 3 in Mesopo- 
tamia, 2 in Malta, in addition to hundreds in the camps at home. 
The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. earnestly appeal for the 
means to carry on and extend this important work. It is estimated 
tem that £250,000 will be required to meet the most pressing needs during 
Sys e this the second year of the War. Will you send your own gift to-night 
in force 
8 Y.M.C_A. Buildings for 
j abuse. the Mediterranean Ex- 
; ing £500 each. 
25 Y.M.C.A. Huts for 
France, costing £450 each ! , Will you post this To day? 
57 Supplementary Rooms i To Ca R. L. Ba av, J.P 
for Classes, Meetings, Na il ¢ {the Y.M.C_A 
ete., costing £75 cach i Kussell jua I ad WC 
i 
Dor dd beaddr sed ' t ecia hot th 
Ca L. Barelay, i for tl 
mad Council 
W.C.A.'s, 13, ' 
/., London Nat 
+ 
' Add 
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** All these books are worthy of serious 


Weekly. 


attention,” 


6d. net each volume 


Cloth, 2s. 


What It Means to Marry ; 
or, Young Women and Marriage 
By Dr. Mary Scharlieb 
Deals with The Sex Instinct, Marriage in 
Civilised and Christian Communities, The Evils 


of Free Love, Difficulties of the Married State, 


Instruction in the Laws of Repreduction, Im- 


portance of Marriage, Sex Knowledge, etc, etc. 


Preparation for Marriage 
By Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. 


Deals with the Function of Reproduction, The 
Bas of Sexual Passion, Reproduct Fur 
tional Ditt bet an and Won 
Woman's !gnor f Man's Physical Need 
Sympa id Love, etc, etc. 


What a Boy Should Know 


(For Boys under 12) 


By Dr. A. T. Schofield and 
Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson 


Cassell’s 
Religious Volumes 


LIFE’S UNEXPECTED 
ISSUES 


And Other Papers on Character and 
Conduct 


By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
D.D., LL.D, 


With Portrait Cloth gilt 


rontispiece, 
3s. Gd. 


AMONG THE HERETICS 
IN EUROPE 
By J, A. Packer 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth gil 
zs. Od. 


GRACE AND VIRTUE 
By the Bishop of Durham 


With Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net 


1s. Gd. net. 


Boyd Carpenter, 


Cloth, 1s. net ; leather 


| 


sith Son » The Organs of 
° Studies in the Alternatives to Faith 
From Girlhood to Womanhood By W. H. Fitchett, B.A. LLD. 
(For Girls above 12) 
By Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser ee ee 
Dea vith n of the I Tl 
Meaning of M Special Sealth Cas 
Shyne ind Distrust, A Girl's Dut be to the Ka MY BIBLE 
t etc, 
By the Rt. Kev. Bishop 
Before I Wed; 7 
or, Young Men and Marriage en See 
By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. nad 
ith Self Control, A Scienti fie Way of 
the Sex Probl em, The | Rep CAN WE STILL FOLLOW 
before Marriage, Meshical Aspect the Problem, JESUS ? 
I By the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, M.Av D.D. 
‘ Cloth gilt, 1s, 6d, net. 
Life and Its Beginnings 
(For Children under 12) 
By Dr. Helen Webb RELIGION AND THE 
ny: Made of Win t Cel Cen De CRISIS 
vers and Phe ic hil Water By Harold 
ables, Wiere do we ine 
A notable contribution to Modern Thought 
re givin iller chapter details of each Stitf paper covers, ls. net. 
OM eve fe t post ANY 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sawvage, Lo 
ELL & La Belle Sauvage, London, 
Xx 
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Watkinson, 
D., LL.D, 


Cloth gilt 


ETICS 


A. Packer 
Cloth gut 


UE 
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2s. Gd. net 
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A., LLD. 
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The Edit Or of “ The Oniver” will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 


ioned Chariti forwarded lo him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C, 


BUDGET 


AND THE 


S.A.M.S. 


“It must be a subject of congratula- 
tion to every member of the House 
that the country had accepted these 


Colonial Continental 
Church Society. 


A TYPICAL CASE OF NEED 


burdens with almost unanimous | SEVENTY MILES FROM A CLERGYMAN. 
consent. It was without precedent, A Clergyman in Saskatchewan, formerly a 
he believed, in the history of the London Curate, who, though single-handed, 
world, that during a great war a has to hold services in six different centres, 
nation should come forward and some of them twenty miles apart, writes :— 
literally ask to be taxed. **Some Church Members who are 
(Chancetlor of the Exchequer.) living SEVENTY MILES FROM S. are 


WHICH IS THE GREATER, conducting services amongst themselves, 


going to one another’s houses, and read- 
ae ed r SPIRITUALITY ? ing the Church prayers and lessons. I 


per ¢ nt. Income was sent the —. of these people by 


the S.P.C.K., but it is very little we can 
“EARTHLY | do for those who live so far away. 


Can you not help us to help such men? 


We are in Sore Need. 


I 


SPIRITUAL ‘KINGDOM ? 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY IS IN URGENT NEED We owe upwards of £9,000 to our 
OF MORE SUPPORT. Bankers. 
20 John Bedford Row, W.C. Tage EC. 
| 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
Rest Huts, Tents Clubs 


for Soldiers and Sailors, in the Mediterranean 


and France, and at Home. SAVE THE CHILDREN, 
TH 
> . TION’ REATEST A ET. 
Cost of Huts £300 oe ones pr 
COST OF TENTS .- - £150 More than 4,600 now under its care. 
EQUIPMENT - - §100 
= > N -ENDARY RU DOLI ld Tov Hall, 
WEEK’S WORKING ‘ 5 Abroad Kennington Ro. 
‘£2 at Home ( heques, et rossed and payable to STRAYS” 


Roe? THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


| GOD DEAD? 


for tea and 

We have many other Branches of Special A Ouestion of the day—answered. What 
WAR W WORK, and our ORDINARY the doubter saw, and how he regained 
EFFORTS go on steadily during the War his faith. 
ee “ . there is good writing, forceful realism, 
Pl S URGEN rT Y REOUIRED ¢ mol and an argument that, in thes se dark and doubtful 
“ONSTANT PRESSING REQUESTS for days, may appeal to Mall Gazette, 

IONAL HUTS 

irge number a rk. Cloth boards, 1s. net. Of all Booksellers, 

walle to Prebendary Carlton Army." CASSELL & CO., LTD., 
aie La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 
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CriMPOLINE HAIR- CURLING FLU 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced 

without the aid of tongs or my Crit iter ine will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 

or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses se 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to t 
troublesome complexion. Further appli itions enhance your beauty still more. ” 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing be i 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers 


Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, ete. Restores youthful beaut 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and fre 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 2d. | 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; t ! 


take no substitutes ! 
PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Deot. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


Two Great Ideas 


two ideas which all wise folk must surely value 


ehly, which mean greater saving, greater comfort— 
WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS. 


Walking on hard leather heels waste 


rey and jars your nerve it waste 
nev, too, because your boots wear 
kly that repairing is frequently nece 
‘alking on Wood Milne aves vour ene 
your nerves aad your money—because the 
nequalled — resilience and durability 


Wood-Milne Rubber makes your” wall 
ler, make your boots wear better 
longer, makes your boot bills far | 


“ 
00 
RUSSER TIPS 


sy genuine bee! arly amped | 


NO INCKEASE IN PRICE, 
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mney | SAUSAGE | inai¢ 
An Economical Breakfast 
More Delicious and Cheaper than Bacon and Eggs 


De Fourier Sausages are something entirely new—rich, 
plump and juicy, not flabby like common sausages. 


One pound of De Fourier Sausages will 
go nearly as far as two pounds of any 
other make. 


Not only are they more economical, but 
they are more nutritious, more savoury, 
and more appetising. There is no “ mys- 
tery ’ or “guessing” about the ingredients. 


~< 


They are made principa'ly of the finest 
bacon, which is the most eacily digested 
of all meat foods, and their delicious 
flavour is enhanced by the addition of 
chicken and fresh pork. 

De Fourier Cambridge Sausages are the 
nicest you have ever tasted. Ordinary 
pork sausages shrivel up in the pan 
when cooked, but De Fourier, being all 
tender meat, enlarge when cooked, and 
so afe equal to twice the quantity of ordinary sausage. 

When cooking De Fourier Sausages, place some slices of bread in the pan 
to cook in the gravy. The rich flavour of the sausages is imparted to the 
bread, and the children prefer it to bacon. And it is good for them ; 
it is so wholesome and nourishing. 


De Fourier 


CAMBRIDGE 


SAUSAGES 


are th> last word for making Sausage Rolls, Stuffing, and all the food 
dainties for which sausage-meat is used. 

Ask your dealer for De Fourier Sausages. Once you try 
them, you will never go back to the ordinary sausage. 


If he cannot supply you, send his name and address to us, and enclose 9d. 
for lb. ; or 16 for | Ib.; or 210 for 2 Ibs. ; or 54 for 4 lbs., post free. 


CUNNINGHAM & De Fourter Co., Ltd., Glencairn Works, West India Dock Rd., London, E. 


—— De Fourier = 
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CLARKES 


PYRAMLD" 4 


NURSERY LAMP 


“and FOOD WARMERS, 


HE. convenience and manifold uses of this simple 

and inexpensive appliance make it indispensable 

to the comfort of the mother or nurse. It heats liquid | 

foods and keeps them warm throughout the night. 

It illuminates the bedroom and obviates the trouble 
of getting out of bed to prepare the food. 


The only Lights suitable for use in 
CLARKE’S NURSERY LAMPS are 


Clarke’s Pyramid Night Lights, 


which are much larger than ordinary Night Lights, 
and give more heat and light. No water required. 


Sold by Chemists, Stores, Gc. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Battersea, London, S.W. 


A Fine Gift for Tommy or Jack! 
66 | 
Blackbird 


SIX ARGUMENTS: 


It is made by the ‘Swan’ Pen People. al 
It is made in London. am 
It is Five Shillings. \ 
It is the best at the price. 
It is supplied in all points. j Al 
It may be exchanged if unsuit- 
ble, or allowed for towards 
ne 
BY POST FROM MAKERS, 5/1 
(with pocket clip 6d. extra). li 
O., LTD. 
sore ny at MABE, TODD & 
aeneae 79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. Cc 
— 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1916 
Frontispiece: “The Shot.” Diawn by Balliol Salmon 
The Great Grey Wolf. Story. By Evecyn Evererr-Green, Illustrated by 


Rebuilding Ravaged By M. Mian, Ullustrated by Photographs 266 


“And the Greatest of These——” Complete Story. By Marie Conway Ormcer. 


Life’s Little Things. A New Year's Message. By MILLER 
War and the Underworld. How the War has affected the ** Submerged Tenth.’’ By 
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piece of timber was ob August last that, thr 
tained from the forests the kind efforts of ; 
of British Columbia in Royal Mail Steam Pa 
1861, and when the Company, space 
British Columbia Goy- found on their stean 
ernment, about a year Mertonethshiy 
ago, heard that it was vessel arrived in 
condemned they offered Thames early in De 
Lo re place it. After ber, whence the | 
eleven trees had been towed up to Kew, 
felled a tree was finally hoped that this 
elected measuring 220 flagstaff will pri 
feet in length, six feet of interest and serve 
in diameter at the large end, and 18 inches bring the immense forest ioninnaae 
in diameter inside bark at the small end. Columbia before a large number of peo 
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THE GREAT GREY WOLF 


by 
EVERETT-GREEN 


pe COTTERIT laid down her brushes and enpoved an hour exhilarating exercise, 


with a sigh, for the winter light was returning just before lighting-up time. But 
ling fast. She had seized every moment to-day the snow lay to the depth of some 
it for her work—the deep crimson tlush Tie it ind though it had frozen pretty hard, 
ithe sky, paling to pink and yellow toward he did not think that she would cycle. So 
e zenith, the pure whiteness of the frosted he put on her warm coat, and seized her 
snow, the blackness of tl! edlyr Pall brown cap, with which she crowned her 
fees stood etched against thy ear, dvir sunny curls, and resolved to stretch her legs 
ight, and quaint cottages with red-tiled on by a good fast walk, and perhaps visit a few 
tched roofs clustered pieturesquely in i the cottages, where already she had made 
» foreground, humble 
Here was a subject to her hand, without She had been too much absorbed by her 
eaving the shelter of her lodging-room over vork up to this moment to have noticed the 
little village shop, which was also the ibdued clamour in the village street below 
st-ofice and the centre of lite tor the Now she was aware that quate i small crowae 
int little old-world village had collected betore the door of the shop 
joan came to the « lustom that ter a md that for some little time there had been 
y waif hike herself, with a tiny depen thumoot vorces im the at \ he ran down 
eand an enthusiastic love for her work the stairs into the little shop, she discovered 
had been lucky to hear of ‘Thatehstead that ait was quite ful Ilall the women otf 
of securing at absurdly | terms th the place emed to have collected there, 
)Tooms which were her present bore indi allot them were looking pale and seared, 
She had been there just a fort lit ral ind kept throwin: ineasy and trehtencd 
found" subjects galor now t ttle round them ind out at the open 
ow had come, the beaut f the pla ! here a number of other women were 
emed only enhanced 
Shing oft clever litt ketehe th the matter isked Joan's 
ted rapidity 
nd a marl ( 1} tut to reat ones Quite a 
Mavi (oh, M t's tl that great grev 
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heard, didn’t you, about it ? 
up and down the 
but nobody has got 
““And he’s come here, 


Miss—you 
“He's been 
country, they say 
anigh him yet!” 


running 


Miss! He's been seen—and his marks 
in the snow—dquite close—he may _ be 
round the corner now... Then some 
body shrieked, and a sort of panic set in, 


which Joan did her best to quiet, as she 
sought fact and fiction. 
She knew that a wolf had escaped from 


to disentangle 


the travelling menagerie which had visited 
Thatchstead about the her 
own arrival there. She had seen the enter- 
tainment at the circus herself, and remem- 
bered the great grey wolf and the hunted 
fierceness in the gleaming red eyes. The 
showman had told them proudly how it had 
been captured on the plains of Russia, and 


just time of 


that it was very fierce, very swift, and had 
killed and carried off children from villages 
before being captured. 

Joan had not been sure that a good deal of 
this talk might not have been fabricated to 
impress the villagers; but it 
Certainly every word of it was now remem- 
bered and believed, and in a highly coloured 
form was being passed from mouth to mouth. 
Women with babies in their arms, or small 
children clinging to their skirts, hugged them 
closer, and looked horribly scared. Joan 
was quite sorry for them, and eager to dis 
cover just what it was that was known about 
the wolf. 

It seemed that the creature was still at 


might be true. 


large, though every effort had been made to 
trace it. Apparently it had made for wooded 
country at the first, and had hidden itself. 
thesnow of the last few days had probably 
driven it forthin search of food, and two lads 
had just come tearing into the village to tell 
that they had seen the creature not half a 
mile away, that it had pursued them with 
fierce snarlings till the outskirts of the plac e 
had and had then 
slunk away, and they thought in the direction 
of the Park, where the trees grew thick. 
One lad had had the courage to go back 
and look at the footprints, and he was sure 


been reached, sullenly 


that these were those of a wolf, not a dog, 
and that 
lurking not far away. 

So terror reigned. 
back 
question, as she looked from one frightened 
face to the other : Who has got 


the creature was likely still to be 


The men had not yet 


come from work, and van's quick 
| 


a gun in 


> 


the place ?’’ met with a chorus of angyer 
all tending one way. 
‘Young Squire has guns enough—youn; 


Squire has killed beasts in their own lands t 
It would be all right if young Squire knew 

“* Then why does not somebody tell him? i 
queried Joan ; and then came the difficult 
and deadlocl The great grey wolf might 
be lurking in the grounds of the Park its 
Who would dare to carry the me ssage ? 
yet, if the one man capable of dealing with 
the situation were not warned, some gr 
tragedy might be enacted before many h 
had passed. Some child—some ¢ ld man— 
some wayfaring woman, walking fearles 
towards the village, might suddenly tk 
leapt upon by a ferocious beast, with blazing 
eyes and white fangs. Joan felt : 
flesh creep for a moment. Then her reo | 
lution was taken. 

‘*T will go on my bicycle,” she said 

A peries t hubbub arose around her, Sor 
implored her not to risk it ; others felt that 
if only she would! Somehow the rust 
had faith in “ the quality faith that tl 
could do and dare what would be imy 
for those of lower degree to act om] 1V 
success. And then that bicycle—how fat 
it could spin over the frozen ground. ar 
the half-grown moon was hanging frostily: 
the sky to give sufficiency of light. But 
how brave—how brave of her! Ought tl 
to let her go 

But Joan’s mind was made up. She iett 
that out of all that timorous crowd shea 
possessed the nerve or the capacity to dea 
with what might become a tragic crisis ! 
matters were left to drift. And then she was 
not quite helpless in the face of danger. 
flight did not help her should she be purst 
was there not a little shining weapon upst@® 
which had accompanied her to Moroc pers 
on other journeys into strange and lor ® 
place es ? Also, she could shoot straight a : 
true. And though a small revolver bul 
might make little impression upon the 3» 


of a wolf, yet the girl knew that the strea* | 
cowardice, so characteristi¢ of these creatu: 


would prob ubly play into her hands wae 

whilst the very jact U 
and unde 

the wolf had been in human hands ane 


another point 


a contingency ; 


discipline might be 
} 
She dashed up to her room, droppeé 
after a brief exam 

her coat, knelt down 10! 


little 
into the pocket of 


weapon, 
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answers 


seconds besick her bed, commending 
if into the hands of Prov idence, and 
was ready for what might befall. 

owded shop—out 


rst 
then she 

Down into the little c1 
the shed where the cy le stood ready. 


Into 
eo Up and off with a brave smile and a wave 
oe f the hand. 
4 Py ‘Goto your homes, good people, and take 
rk ite 
iy il the babies safe under cover. In ten 


inntos. with luck, the young Squire ought 
now, and he and his men with their rifles 


se nturn out. That wie ked grey wolf, | 
will have but a short shrift to- 


2 She spoke blithely—courage rising within 
“ : her to meet the possibility of peril. The gate 
‘tae » the Park lav almost opposite the village 


: ». and some daring urchin had run and 
nened it for her already. This was not the 
entrance with the lodge, but a smaller 


ws R e used a good deal by the young Squire and 
* ag s widowed mother on their errands to the 
bly we. The wolf had slunk into the Park 
p ow wearer to the lodge gates. But where was 
oy the gaunt, hungry creature now ? 
lich 1 In the uncertain moonlight Joan flew 
ilong. The wavering shadows of the trees 
meg . unced across the road in flickering lacework 
case black and white, and the owls hooted 

But ly as they took their silent flight. Joan 
ught t ned onwards, her teeth set, her eyes 

rt. She dared not take her glance often 

Che m the frosty, snow-bound road \ side 
re might spell disaster to her errand. But 
r senses were strained to the highest pitch 
Z pe sion, and she seemed to see “ with the 
en she was bracbid glowing red orbs gleaming in 
nger larkness, and to hear stealthy padding 
oe rsut ids { ing upon her silent flight. 

Nerves!’ she muttered to herself ; ‘there 
of and 01 not half a hundred And on 
and lo ped. The distance was lessening now. 

She must t half across the Park 


1e streé: 
creat it cn im. Hlitherto 
ids in $ add been partially screened by laurel and 
1d 
fact th edgy now it lay white and 
and unde! betore her eyes. And oh, horror of 
int 1 ust it t round the bend 
t tretch of id | plain nel 
ti } 

rop} g 
caminatio’ — k, hh 
It down 10! med towards her, vleaming eve 
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showed up his large bulk whilst he stood 
motionless and threatening in the snow. 

There was no time for deliberation. The 
girl had to act with a lightning rapidity, and 
well for her that her courage was strong and 
her head clear, all her faculties tense and 
taut, 

In that very moment of terrible crisis, the 
old French adage sprang to brain and lips. 
She heard herself shouting it out in clear 
ringing tones: ‘‘ De l’audace, de l'audace— 
toujours de l’audace!”” And as she thus 
cried the words aloud, she shot forward 
upon her wheel towards the wolf. 

And her manceuvre saved her from the 
pouncing spring for which she had just seen 
those gaunt limbs preparing. The creature 
swerved from the path as she approached, 
and bounded a few yards aside. She skimmed 
past likea flash, making for the gate into the 
inner enclosure, her heart the while in her 
mouth. 

What if the beast should follow! What 
if the gate should be shut ! 

Next minute she was awfully aware that 
the wolf was following! She heard the pad, 
pad, pad of his feet upon the frozen snow. 
She heard faint, panting, snarling, snuffling 
sounds infinitely horrible. Her flesh crept. 
What if he overtook her, rapidly as she was 
speeding along? What if she were to fee! 
those horrid fangs, or be overset by the 
impact of some ponderous weight springing 
at her from behind 2? The cold sweat stc od 
upon her brow; her breath was comi ig 
thick and short. L-very muscle was strained 
and tense as she drove her cycle along 
through the whiteness of the crumbling snow. 

What if the gate were shut ? 

Thank God—it was open! She almost 
uttered a sob as she saw it. And there were 
the lights of the house gleaming red and 
warm. But the ground trended upwards—the 


going was heavy-—and where—oh, where was 


that slinking phantom of pursuit ? And would 
he dare to pursue her through the gate and 
up to the house 

He was very close behind! ‘Through hei 
own sobbing breaths she heard a horribic 
snarling sound. Was he about to spring 

But here was the sweep—here were the 
steps. In a second she had leaped—and 


even as she thang the cycle trom her, she saw 


it rebound trom the body t the creature 


imply close agaist her im the dimue 
\ cry of horror Jett her lips. She dashed 
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up the steps towards the door. She whipp 


out her little revolver and fired Then 


almost feil to the ground, as the door 
suddenly opened from within, an 


stumbled over the threshold, striving 


explain her presence, but only able to g 


the phrase which seemed beaten in upon 


her brain 
The great grey wolf! The great 
wolf ! 
Then strong hands clutched her and | 


her across the threshold, whilst the door 
banged to, and she was led towards 
blazing fireplace, Where a delicately charming 


old lady was ited beside a tea-tabl 
rose quickly to her feet, exclaimn 

Jack, whoever 1s it What 
Mattet 

Phat is what | must inquire into 
strong masculine voice trom 
over Joan's head. I've a suspicion that 
menagerie wolf we have rd of is disportn 
himself in our grounds, mother. Will you ti 
care of this young lady whilst ! vo 


my gun? Perhaps by that tim 


have found breath enoucsh to t 
what is the matter 

Joan Was } real 
a few seconds she w too breat!)! to spe 
but she made a gesture ot nt at the 
spoken by one she knew to be tl 
Squire 

He strode awa‘ tnd scal | 
appeared bel Was able to pant 
her story, to which Mi Allington tel 
with breathk interest skin a 
searching questiol and ending by putting 
her hand upon Joat and holding it 


sympathetic cla 
Thus it was th he young Squire t 
them, as he cam back from the gui 


with a couple weapol mo h 
followed by a stalwart yvoung gamek 
who had char | ome up to the ho 
with a me ive 

Jack, you are right Il have been he 
the story Lhe grey y thiat we ( 
hearing about is seen Close to the vi 
and there was nobody who dared bri 


to you i the right person to tak 


matter uj except this brave 

who can I the Park on | bu 
thie 

very doors, tl | t 


brute mysel | say, though, you have ray 
pluck ! turning admiringly to Joan, wh 


smiled now and answered back. 

I don't feel the least plucky, I assure yoy 
I had to come, because really there w, 
nobody el and T didn't expect to sight ¢ 
When I did, this was much th 
nearest house to tlee to, and I fled with all n 


might ! I had this little revolver : but 


creature 


doubted its power to scare the Creature of 
for more than a few moments at a time ap 


1 couldn't use it whilst | was riding overt 


now for dear lif Kut bravery was the las 
quality felt to posses . «She shiver 
i litt remembered the tense moment 


of that termble flight, and Mrs. Allington 


her here, mother—keep everybod 

in the house till we get back Have 
vot vour dog with you, Ned That's right 
} We'll lav him on the fre 


I] pretty we ll see them 


elves with all the snow about. Don't 


scared, mother—it's all right. A menager 


wolf won't make mincemeat of either of uw 
We'll be back before long—with the tale 
our prow hot upon our lips!” And th 
handsome young fellow swung away wt 


his k r behind him, whilst Joan’s eye 
mught My \llington’s face with a mut 


Phe old lanced about her and pointed 
owards the skins of tiger, black panther 
nad wild boar which lay as mug 
over the stone flooring of the hall 

shot all of those in ditterer 
parts of the world. Of cours 1 shall be glad 
to see him return safe and sound; butla 


to let myself give way to net 
hi ie probably quite superfluous 
ee 1 who was quivering with 
trained set ot apprehe nsion. And su 
lenl looking straight into the face of th 
tatel p | lady, she said : 
should happen—t wou 
though | had been the cause. Wow 
ou ever——forgive me ? 


Phe kind hand agaim possessed itself of he 
cen yet gentle gale 


k mother cemed to look het throug 


hiner fhe k 


th 
what vou did at great 
{ a very real peril was dot 
self-sacrifice 
| the bach 
is itl kes 


Wils 
shu 
«: | 
et 
| 
| 
wl 
il 
: was Just behind hes " 
Was. cried Jack | 


have ray 
Joan, wh 


ssure you 
there wa 
) Sight th 
much th 
vith all 
er; but 
feature of 
time, ar 
g overt 
as the las 
shivere 
e moment 


Allingtor 


ever you 
Have 


idl 


the tres 
them 


Don't 
menager 
ther of u 
the tale 

And th 
away witl 
eyes 
th a mut 
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lay as rugs 
ll 
in different 
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to nervy 
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cien nt mm each individual character. And 
duty 1s ¢ uly clear \t fas le 
peril to himself—I might say at ircely any 


duty 


otherwise : My dear, do 


peril at all he has gone to do li 
Should I wish it 


should even desire to stay 


vou think t 
him 

Hark! What is that 
Clear through the frosty night rang out the 
Itcame alone There 
rt Mrs. Allington smiled 


I do not think that my boy often has to 


Joan was on her feet, het colour coming 


na ~ by 1 rns 
You think—the ‘reat grey wolf—ts 
ldo: or we should have heard a second 
shot—or a third But Jack does not miss 
So men say who shoot with him.” 


Joan sank down upon the rug—upon the 
soft thick fur of a great bear which had once 
met its death from that unerring aim. She 
was shivering with suppressed excitement, 
and the reaction from the strain of that 
snowy park 
Iam glad! 


think that somebody else will hear 


need not 
those 
padding feet, or see those gleaming eyes, or 


feel that in another moment the great white 
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You had much better stor 


with us, hadn't she, little mother 

** An ex it thought, Jack. I 
glad it came to you. My dear, if 1 
is Cotteril tell me this, are \ 
Edgar Cotteril the artist ?”’ 

am his daughter. You ki 
two vears ago, when I was just t 
Oh, did vou know him 

Peat rl, is tp ssible His 
Why ther are a relation ¢ 
vas my distant cousin. Ih 
early youth we were m 9 
time and circumstances parted us 
heard of |] itl How very stt 
we should meet like this Of ¢ 
must be our 1 We must lear 
history. Jack, the bell | 
t room n ready ind then 
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her the sense of belonging to 


vid to r, Do this,” or 
+4 It gave 
mebody again. 
Down the dim passage they strode, Jac k 
ving her hand a little warning squeeze ear h 
the level changed by a step up or a step 
wn 
Rummy old rabbit warren of a place, 
“ Now you'll see in a moment 
Ile opened 


e told her. 
for.” 

Heal 
loor Jed her into a small dark room, guided 

ns across it, and then she was aware 


I 


that a curtain was before her, which Jack 
Joan uttered a 


hat I’ve brought you 


suddenly swept back, and 


startled exclamation. 
The great grey wolf! Oh, are you sure 


For there in the courtyard, with the moon- 


upon him, stood the formidable creature 

if in had seen once before that night. 

His eves seemed to be turned towards them 

s they stood at the window, and Joan found 

i rself quivering with a mixture of excite- 
1 nervous fear. 

Oh, Jack! he exclaimed, using his 

me unconsciously —though to be sure he 

| impressed upon her that they were 


sins now—“‘ are you sure that he is 


tastrong hand upon her shoulder, 
| fact. She felt how 
re the hand and the arm. 


This is 


1 her shoulders in 


Ned's 
before 


as a door-nail. 
to let the y 
off his skin for a trophy. I'll 
poor chap who owns him, for his 
keep the collec - 


right as 


him 


muungsters sec 


skin for my 
that all 
s, and the village will 


laughed a little tremulous laugh. 


He looks so awfully alive—just as I saw 
before I ran into him with mv cycle 
and he skipped away! Jack, it was an 


ful moment 

You poor little plu ky thing! And to 

nk I was within a hundred vards or so of 

the time toasting my feet, and with 

i guns all hanging upon the wall! 


Joan, 


GREAT 


GREY WOLF 
Joan, what a plucky, splendid creature you 
are! I don’t think you half know it!” 

From that day forward Joan was the 
heroine of the and before long 
whispers went abroad that the visit she was 
paving at the Park would be likely to merge 
itself into a permanent residence there. 

“The young Squire he do think all the 
world of her ; and Madam, she seems that set 
on her, like as if she’s found the 
daughter she’s allers been wishing as the 
Lord had sent her. And us du love the sight 
of Miss Joan—her smill du be like the sun- 
shine to we! Ah, there'll be wedding bells 
afore long rocking the old steeple, and us’ll 
be right glad, every one of us—Iss fey !”” 

And indeed the day came when the village 
was en féte, and the bells pealed, and the sun 


\ illage, 


too- 


shone down upon a happy bride with gold- 
red lights in her hair, and the happiest of 
smiles on her face. lor this was a wedding 
all smiles and no tears, since there was no 
parting to follow upon Jack’s claiming of his 
young wife. Ile was only bringing home to 
his mother, who would share their home, a 
daughter to be the solace and delight of her 
declining years. 

And when, after a few short sunny weeks 
of wandering, he brought his wife back again 
to the stately home both loved so well, their 
feet as they passed the threshold stepped 
across a great skin rug laid down before the 
door, and Jack, looking down, exclaimed : 

“Hallo! MWere’s the friend who was the 
direct instrument of our first introduction, 
little wife! Joan dearest, do you remember 


our first friend—-or foe? I think we may 
forgive him now, for without his good 


otfices who can say what might have hap- 
pened to hold us apart? He brought us 
together, and taught me at the same time 
what a brave devoted girl could do and dare 
for the sake of others in peril.”’ 

Then he took his young wife in his arms 
and kissed her on brow and lips, standing 
together within the walls of his home, their 
feet pressing the skin of the great grey wolf ! 
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The Belgian Refugee Camp at Ede 
The First Group of Houses. 


REBUILDING RAVAGED BELGIUM 


A Noble Work by Non-combatants 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


The Quakers are debarred by their religious convictions from taking an active part 


in the War, but 


they have not been idle. 


Miss Miall tells of some of the recon- 


struction work they have accomplished. 


URING the last year and a half we 
have heard much that is utterly dis- 
heartening about little Belgium ; 
with sickened hearts that such things should 
be in a Christian Europe and a God-fearing 
ee, we have read of atrocities too terrible 


pecily, 


brave 


of indescribable havoc, of sick- 
less and famine, destruction and despair. 
NIL the things are, alas, only too true ; 
vet for many months past, side by side with 
the desolation of our small ally, there has 
been springing the seed of a new Belgium 
which has already borne amazing fruits of 
hope and comfort 


Doing what they could 


Those who planted this seed, and who 


have fostered its shooting with unceasing 
care, are a religious body who have had to 


because of their steadfast 
participate in 
rheir work 
be far better known than it is, especially 
among those who have felt called upon to 


endure reproaches 


refusal to any combatant 


measures noble deserves to 


disapprove of the peace movement of the 
Quakers. Though their principles forbid 
them to fight, they have no wish to stand 
idly aside in the hour of need, and the non- 
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combatant work of helping the Belgia 
refugees is one that is well fitted to tha 
splendid organising powers. 

Very early in the war the British Society 
of Friends (as the Quakers prefer to & 
called) that very 
done to ameliorate the 
which about a million of the poorest class 0 
Belgian peasants were living in Holland. 
The Dutch Government—all honour t 
behaved in the most kindly and genetots 
way when the fall of Antwerp in Octobet 
1914, flooded their small nation of barely 


much could be 
conditions undef 


realised 


i+ 


six million souls with an additional destitut 
population of a sixth more All that the 
Dutch could possibly do under this sudden 
inroad was done, but the Friends were qu 
to perceive how much more could be accor 
plished by an out ide voluntary organisauol 

The first definite suggestion as to how 
the lot of these fugitives could be remedied 
came from Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., and last 
January a small deputation of two, om 
sisting of Mr. Philip Burtt and Mr - 
Rowntree, went over to Holland on 4 P 
mission to ascertain whether ‘ 
wooden huts 


liminary 
scheme for the provision ol 
was at all practicable 
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“We first had an interview with the 
British Minister at the Hague, who told us 
we should have to get the Prime Minister’s 
assent to our scheme,” Mr. Rowntree told 
me. “The Prime Minister received us 
most cordially, and we explained that we 
wished to provide employment for the 
Belgian refugees in Holland. As the Pre- 
mier said, the Dutch Government had got a 
serious problem enough in providing hous- 
ing, food and education; little Holland 
coukl not undertake to provide employ- 
ment as well. But he fully realised the 
undesirability of keeping so many people 
in permanent idleness, and gave his hearty 
assent to our plans, the main object of 
which was to provide the Belgians with 
healthy employment.’ 


Housing the Refugees 

As the refugees—then mostly scattered 
throughout the province of Zeeland, in the 
south—had perforce to be housed many 
hundreds together, in long  barrack-like 
dormitories or even empty greenhouses, the 
War Victims’ Relief Committee formed by 
the Society of l’riends decided that the most 
useful form of employment to offer was the 
ng of small wooden huts, in which 


families could live with some degree of 
privacy. In consultation with the town 
architect of Flushing, a type of portable 
wooden building was soon evolved which 
could be erected at a minimum of labour 
and expense, 

A start was made at |] lushing, but 
only three houses had been finished 
when the Dutch Government ordered 


After 
The Ruins of a Belgian Village. 


the German Invasion : 


all refugees to leave Zeeland, so the com- 
pleted huts and the timber for the remainder 
had to be sent on to Gouda, where there is 
a large camp for refugees. Here the Com- 
mittee authorised the building of a hun- 
dred huts, which were to be erected by 
Belgian labour. 

It was indeed high time to provide the 
camp with work. Hitherto the men and 
boys had passed their entire days in playing 
cards, for lack of other occupation, and they 
were already beginning to show signs of the 
inevitable deterioration which must result 
from such a life. At first the women had 
been idle, too, except for tending their 
children, but before the arrival of the Friends 
the Rockefeller Commission had come to 
the rescue with a gift of sewing machines. 

This was the state of affairs that prevailed 
at Gouda at the beginning of the year. 
How different is the case now! ‘The Relief 
Committee has rented a piece of land im- 
mediately adjoining the camp, and here 
sixty houses are being built in groups of 
twelve. Only about twelve huts go to an 
acre, so there is ample space for each to be 
set in a plot of ground which the tenants can 
cultivate. Every Belgian among the lower 
classes is a past master in the art of hus 
bandry. Very soon after being completed 
and first occupied each little house is sur 
rounded with shrubs and greenery, curtains 
appear at the windows, and it presents a 
truly homelike appearance. 

The huts are really marvels of ingenuity 
and simplicity. They are built in three 
different sizes, with two, three or five rooms. 
The two-roomed house consists of a spacious 
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amazingly short space of two and ty 
quarter hours ; yet it must not be imag 
for a moment that these camp dwellings 
mere ramshackle affairs to serve the ne 
the moment only. On the contrary, they 
absolutely sound, and most thoroy 


constructed 


well-seasoned timber 
inside and out with grooved and tor 
boarding, and roofed with tarred 
They are made in sections in the worksho; 
and then bolted together on the site sel 
The photograph on the opposite 


shows a group ol the busy carpent 


make the necessary windows and doo 
Not only these, but everything else need 
for the titting up and furnishing of the huts 
is made at the Gouda camp by the refug 
themselves. ‘There is a smithy where t 


kitchen stoves are manufactured, and a 


| cabinet-makers’ shop which turns out 
cellent tables and chairs, not to ment 


| cupboards, with which every house is pr 
vided. Some householders even treat then 
[ = selves to the luxury of a. sideboar 
in a Belgian Village. the Seolety of Friende home ”’ products. 


The men are paid the standard ca 
living room, with a bedroom opening out of | wages for their labour—two florins of Dutch 
it. The latter is divided by a partition into money weekly, or about 3s sd. in Engl 
two compartments, each of which contains currency. This can be spent in the 
a double bed, so that the little home pro- on comforts for the little homes, } 
vides sleeping accommodation for a family as a_ nest-e; for the longed-for day & 
of, say, parents and two children. Eight repatriation. Any Belgian who works i 
people can live in a three-roomed hut, twelve weeks consecutiv ly in the construc 
which contains another similar bedroom on _ tion of the huts is also entitled to the ue¢ 


the other side of the sitting-room, and, as_— one for his family Arrangements are being 
Jeleian families are mostly large, this tvpe made also under which a house 
of dwelling, M1 
Rtowntree told 
is in the majority 
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hines, but the huts remain 


Iiain luis lurnisil 

thre, of the Society of Friends, and 
C Imagine! oe retain the right to remove any tenant 
rellings are who may prove undesirable. ‘The refugees 
the need cf are expected to keep their homes clean and 
"y, they in good order, to r pair any damage that 

Toug mav be done, and to cultivate their little 
Aber, line plots of gt und. 
1 tonguej [here is oneimportant point which renders 
Ire these huts probably unique. They have 
workshor designed so that at the close 
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The Camp at Ede: 
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Wal they may be taken to pieces ania 

sported to Belgium, to serve as tem 

porary homes while the devastated village 
being rebuilt, 

Vwing to the low price of Belgian labour, 

} hd their own simplicity of construction, the 

of the houses remarkably small 

15 8 Suthcient to build and furnish one ot 

Tooms, whik thre laree 1 


ut £15 aplece 


dwellings cost 


Utilising Danish Help 


€ moni} 
© months ag 


Danish committee 
rernment a considerable 
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sum of money to be used in Belgian recon- 
struction work, It is pleasant to know 
that the Hollanders think so highly ot 
Quaker work at Gouda that Baron d: 
Tuyll, the Commissioner who controls all 
Belgian refugees in Holland, was asked to 
confer with the Friends as to the best method 
of utilising the generous gift. The Baron is 
cordially in sympathy with the War Victims 
Kelief Committee, and it was decided that 
the money should be spent in building two 
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hundred huts each at the camps at Uden 
and 

Hitherto have only touched upon the work 
of the men Friends; even more interest 
Ing Is that done by the lady workers among 
the women of the camp. In the many in 
dustries at Gouda female labour plavs a 
large part, and under the supervision of the 
Priends, the women and girls are busily 


engaged in the manufacture of beds and 


bedding, wool rugs, mats, bedroom slippers 
made of rafhia, and baskets, Phere as alse 
a huge knitting class of three hundred 


members, and the teaching of Enelish, 
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vhich to learn, has 
ntly been becun 


every retugee eagel 


the varied work that is being done at 


impossible to speak too highly. 


bhank to the unwearied etforts otf the 
Society of Vriends, combined with the 
plendid co-operation of the camp com- 
mandant and the Dutch = authorities 


generally, who lend invaluable aid, the tone 


{ the refugee community has undergone a 
Steady work, 
personal relations estab- 


most change. new 


the 


hopetul 


Interests and 


hed with the kindly English workers (for 
in the course of distributing clothing and 
other necessities the ladies get to know 
every family in the place) are daily doing 


much in raising the ethical atmosphere of 
that many 
eventually 


the camp. It is believed hun- 


lreds of Belgians will leave 


rouda much the better, physically, mentally 
ind’ morally, fot 
Hand. 


their enforced exile in 


Starting the Industries 


Nor is it only in Gouda that the Friends 
ive made their intluence felt, for they are 
rking indefatigably at the two other 


refugee Ide (which is situated be- 
veen Arnhem and Utrecht) and Uden, each 
vhich between and 
ian inhabitants Indeed, the work at 
these bids fair to rival what 
has been done so benefic ially at Gouda. 

Not only is there already at each of these 


camps, 


have 5,000 6,000 


two centres 


imps the nucleus of a pretty little garden 
city, but women’s industries are going gaily 
forward (the sounds of singing are con- 
tantly heard accompanying the work of 
( nen and girls); and quite lately in 
| these two places a_ brushmaking 
ry has been commenced, and hun 
ls of household brushes are being made 
very week 
Nunspeet is another Belgian camp centre, 
{ hich for me time it was impossible 
» obtain permission to carry on work. 
| embat ) i tunately removed last 
mmer, and in October a start was made. 
Belgian soldier ire interned at Amers- 


rt, in Utrecht, to the number of 13,000, 


any cases their families have 

i@ there to be ear them Phe town is 

l ith these thousands otf extra 

lent vho have to put up with any 
mimocdation the can vet three hun- 
fred of them | ! for some time in an 


empty granary, but were obliged to 
Che Fy 

are building twenty huts towards the] 
he | 

ple ot 
Kibaucourt, 
othicers, 


way for winter stores of corn, 


housing ‘ e poor ereature ind 
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Wie ol 


the au 
one of the inter 
various workrooms have been 
ganised, with noticeably good results, 

We must forget the 


Flushing, which town so ma 


not activities 
through 
refugees must pass en vonte for Enelay 
\ pleasant little ‘ hostel ’”’ has been est 


lished for the 


use otf better Class Bel 


girls on their way through Flushi g, 

then there is the charmingly na 
“Mother Hlouse,’’ where many Belg 
babies have first seen the light. 1 ' ste 
“Mother House’ work was. started 
assisted by the Society of Friends very us 
in the war at Flushing and Middelburg re: 


It was in the hostel at Flushing the 


women’s work of the 


was fit 
started by Mis Vulliamy, who des iil 
much credit for the very thu 
tactful way in which she has pushed for Da 
ward the work as supervisor f 
Work in France ore 

For so small a body it is astounding! Lor 
much the Quakers have been able t e 


Not content with 
efforts in Holland, a secon 

ditferent  tield their ministrations 
found in the invaded and ravaged districts 
of Northern 
terrible 
man advance 


plish., 


lor 


France, which reaped s 


harvest of misery during the G 


n Paris in the early days 


the war. No fewer than a hundre 
forty workers are scattered in val 
tricts, helping inhabitants and 1 
every possible wav to resume ti 


life 
ire ol a 


everyday 
built 
being 


here rather different 


intended only as temporary su 


live fof 
present and continue to till their land. I 


parts display an 


devotion towards t 


in which the farmers can 


peasants oft these 


ordinarily dogged 


own parth ular corner of the w rid, and fa 


than desert their live stock and pulag lo 
fields, until the Quakers came the peop! Spi 
lived in the utmost misery ple 
cellars or rude shelters of sods and mu hie 
that resembled the dwellings ©! 
In every possible way then pitiable lot} a 


being ameliorated 


“AND THE GREATEST 


OF THESE--” 


A Story of Love — Human and Divine 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Reeves vied with the oldest and 
sternest Puritan among his old-world flock 


pau a young man still, Daniel 


n his fierce denunciation of evil; he based 
is theology on the prophets of the Old 
festament, and the “love” of the New 
Dispensation was a thing not within his ken. 
nly elate, mentally repeating dis- 
jvinted sentences of the sermon he had just 
thundered upon the heads of his hearers, 
Daniel walked slowly into the divine, cool 
freshness of the spring woods, an austere 
{sombre shape in the midst of that glad, 
green rejuvenescence, A strain of dour 
Covenanting blood had lit the fires smoulder- 
gin his cold grey eyes; his thin square 
¢ hinted of a Scotch crag, which wind and 
in battered uselessly, upon which sunlight 
r fell, in whose bleak and barren cran- 
sall tender and gracious things perished, 

ed the right to grow, 
through the breezy open spaces, the 
ster could glance down upon the winding 
below, whereon the scattering folds of 
K were hastening homeward. Ile 
that, with mountain intensity, they 
eeven then discussing his sermon : they 
i chew that live cud of his for many a 
come, Exultant, he threw back his 
md squared his shoulders, feeling 
livinely armed to fight the world, 
flesh, and the devil, for the souls of his 
te moved upward, into the kingdom and 
ver and the glory of the spring. The 
S alive with a nameless and ineffable 
as if, upon the mountain tops, the 


‘pint and the Bride said Come ! 

Here was the brown mother’s débutante, 
. ood, dressed like a bonny bride: here 
“oles, blue and white: the shut, 


Sturdy fists of little new ferns pushed 


impatient from the warm loam; by the 
brown, loosened brook water nodded a pink 
orchid. 

The minister quickened his steps ur 
heeding. He hummed to himself, in a 
strong voice, “‘ How Firm a Foundation.” 

Out of the woods, tenderly, upon gay 
winds blithe to bear it, stele a strain of flute 
music, wayward, airy, delicate, fairylike, 
joyous; as if the moist, smiling mouth otf 
Spring exhaled an audible sigh of delight. 

Daniel stood still in his tracks. A frown 
gathered on the heavy, square forehead, 
the straight lips tightened. For a moment 
he hesitated, pondering; then, turning off 
the trail, he followed the music. 

It led him to a small glade dappled with 
sun-and-tree shadows, velvet-carpeted with 
young grass. And here, ina scant pink frock 
that showed her girl’s slimness, holding aloft 
in her brown hands a branch of bright leaves, 
danced his cousin Eve. Her bare brown 
feet twinkled in the grass, and her bright, 
unbound hair, crowned with a chaplet of 
bramble, shimmered and floated and danced 
about and with her. Prone all his shapely 
length, his garlanded head against a mossy 
pillow, Daniel’s brother, Aaron, piped for 
that sheer joy o’ youth which danced like 
a leaf in the wind of his music. Neither 
noticed Daniel until he thundered on them, 
his eyes ablaze. 

“ An’ this,” he rasped in a choking rage, 
“this is how my own flesh an’ blood sin 
against the Sabbath! Pipin’ an’ cavortin’ 
with Satan, while I’m obeyin’ my call to 
save sinners ! ”’ 

The light faded from the piper’s brown 
face, the laughter died out of Eve's 

“Well,” she flashed out resentfully, “ I 
can’t see a mite 0’ harm in just bein’ glad. 
’Tain’t a bird ain’t pipin’ nor a leaf ain’t 
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dancin’: an’ I ain’t so sure but the Lord’s 
more pleased listenin’ to Aaron’s playin’ 


than to yo’ preachin’, Dan Keeves ! 

Dan's glacial glance swept over her like 
cy water, drowining her sudden flame ol 
spirit. ‘Then it settled, coldly hostile, upon 
his brothei 

\aron met the preacher’s outraged glare 
placidly ; but I’ve shrank back, her natural 
timidity falling upon her like a pall. She 


was afraid of Dan; from her babyhood she 


had been darkened by his shadow. 

l’d finished all my work, Dan. An’— 
an’ I followed Aaron unbeknownst. It was 
me fixed the leaves on both o’ us. An’ seems 
like the day bein’ so pretty an’ glad sort 0’ 
went to my head, an’ I couldn’t keep from 
dancin’. I—we—never meant to harm 
Her voice died, her lips quivered like a 
child’s, and fixed upon him a pleading and 
placating glance 

The frailer vessel!” said Dan wrath 
fully to his brother, ignoring the young girl’s 
timid overtures. ‘‘ It ain’t her—it’s you 
that’s responsible, Aaron Reeves. ‘There 
ain’t a time since I can remember when you 


ain’t been a stumblin’-block and a snare to 
somebody or other you an’ yo’ book 
readin’ an’ yo’ dancin’ an’ yo’ everlastin’ 
fiddlin 
hell!” 


Phat chigmatk crept to thie piper’s 


an’ pipin’ on the high-road to 


Dan,’’ said he softly, ‘ Dan, there aii 
no road to hell through the woods. None a 
leversaw. Not at this time o’ vear, nohow 
Phere ain’t room on the mountains, Dan 
for anythin’ else but the spring praisin’ thi 


Lord, 


fF the fear o’ the Lord,” said Dan 
dourly, “* that the beginnin’ o’ wisdom. 
\ voure a far wavs from the beginnin 
You ain’t never walked in that trail, not since 
is born. Yi aim’t the kin’ o’ feet 
\are t it finds it: vo's is the sort o’ fect 
del astra an’ sets other folk 


| lor the ear of ave 
might hark to Daniel; but indeed the feet 
of youth fluttered’ after aron ! 

\s for you,” said the minister, rousing 
himself and turning to the girl, “ you go on 


home this minute, miss, an’ pray on yo’ 
knees for the grace o' foreivens ! 

She had no faintest notion of disobedience 
now ; silently, with hanging head. she moved 


away. And as her pink frock disappeare 


Daniel turned again to his brother. 


I’m havin’, said he directly a par- 
ticular special meetin’ come 
night, Aaron. I aim to make folks her 
abouts come to a sense « their bound 1 


duty. Now, I’m askin’ you, man to man— 
you comin’, or ain’t vou 
“No, Dan, I ain't 


what regretfully But I don’t mind t 


said the other, son 
vou come to please you, if 'twasn’t I'd 
promised the Hlenry boys I'd play for thei 
frolic. I couldn't disappornt en 

You promised the Henrys! You bett 
somethin’ to the Lord! 

Aaron made no reply 

You mean to tell me, to my face. y 

aim to go to a devil’s dance an’ 


from meetin’-house, after I'v 
call ? 

I promised Dan.” The mi 
added that iis mere presence kept the 
frohes of the wild Ilenrys within bounds 


made them innocent cnough outlets for hig! 


spirits. Dut Daniel gathered himself to 
gether. 

“Then IT promise you a judgment 
vou!” he said tensely. T tell you, 
for all, the Jord’s tired vo’ ways, 
Phere'll come a judgment on yo’ hi 


k an’ udden—don't you dare d 
it! Ther methin’ in me this min 
avin 

Gently tinvering the red leaves, his eves 
upon the frail white bramble blo:soms 
\aron said quiethy 

L reckon | can stand for tl rds 
judgment Dan | n't a mite ck 
they'll be easier’n vo 

Hlugen to breast, Di 
trode awa someward, he ha 
lime to re rid } 
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id Tu } 

Lal tte t 

Val i hha ti 
from respectable kith and kin, md sent l 
wandering in the woods, gipsylk 


There wa but one thing im which \ai 


excelled —he could make music ou 
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to a man of his hands, unless it 1s 


mbined with something useful, like, say, 


co 
»loughing or blacksmithing or raising good 


hogs. But to be able to do nothing well 
save scrape on a fiddle, blow through a 
hole in a reed—— 

Now the trail began to descend. On a 
terraced slope, in a clear space of ploughed 
fields and grassy pastures, with smoke 
ascending lazily from a central chimney, lay 

little brown house that was home. On 
the porch steps appt ared a slim pink figure. 
Dan paused, looking down at her with 
troubled eves. ve, the ewe lamb, sheltered 
under that roof since babyhood, taught and 
trained with peculiar care, now wished to 
walk in Aaron’s graceless footsteps, heed- 
less, upon the brink of perdition. 

At that thought, rage shook the minister 
shudderingly, like a frightful sickness. It 
seemed to him unbearable, as if, somehow, 
it put the power of the Almighty upon trial 
and brought it to shame. He looked up- 
ward challengingly. Then down upon his 
knees he fell, and, with the Book held aloft 
lor a sign, called furiously upon his Maker 
to interfere, to establish His servant, to 
extinguish His enemy. Daniel, too, could 


put the power of the Almighty upon trial ! 


Never, people afterwards recalled, had 
they seen their minister so inspired, so 
npressive, as he was upon that fateful 
Wednesday. He swept them off their feet ; 
caught in the current of his utterance e, terror 
shook his hearers. There arose, then, cries 


sf0ans, prayers, pleadings; one heard 


hoking gasps, saw immobile faces stripped 
! itelong masks, and left naked to emotion. 
Suddenly, in the midst of a flaming out- 
burst, Daniel st: pped dead short: the 
suing silence fell like a heavy weight. 
Now he leaned forward, his outstretched 
| mena ing, like the rod of wrath. 
fhere’s them spoke with slow and 
ctness—" there's them that thinks 
it the call an’ the power o’ God. They 


Others astray. 


distir 
They fiddle an’ they 


nee for Belial 
al, same as if they didn’t have 


V souls at all to be saved. Listen: They'll 
: out they got souls to be damned when 
calls ’em quick into judgment. As 
unin’ to call’em! J tell you to-night 
He's goin’ to call "ey 1” 
He had the impress ’ 
Iveness of an am 
\traordinary delivering an ultima 
986 


tum of lus sovercign’s. An electric shock 
shivered through the audience. They could 
not fail to know he spoke of Aaron, good for 
nothing but to make music for sinful merry- 
making. 

“Nobody c’n mock God A’mighty! 
Fiddlin’ an’ pipin’ sounds pretty, an’ fools 
like to listen, an’ forget what they'd better 
remember. But the fools ain’t so bad: 
it’s their leaders that hell’s waitin’ for with 
its mouth wide open. An’ itll get what it's 
waitin’ for ! 

“ They that’s stumblin’-blocks an’ snares 
has got to be removed. An’ I tell you plain 
to-night, they will be!’ His voice rose 
like a trumpet: “ Judgment, Lord, judg- 
ment! I’m callin’ on You for judgment ! 
Keven if it’s upon the son o’ my mother an’ 
the brother o’ my flesh, let it come! It'll 
be just an’ vighteous, an’ I’d shout,‘ Thy will 
be done!’ ” 

His mother’s mouth set in lines of stern 
approval. She might have been Jephthah’s 
wife, agreeing to her own child’s cruel fate. 
But over Eve’s sweet and delicate face swept 
a pale wave of revolt and reproach and dis- 
sent. She clasped her hands tightly, her 
mind recled. 

Daniel was calling down the thunderbolt 
upon Aaron! Upon Aaron, the gentle, the 
loving; Aaron, with the mouth of music, 
the eyes that saw into one’s inmost heart 
with such tolerant tenderness! Eve feared 
and respected Dan, but she loved Aaron ; 
and she knew, without being able to explain 
it even to herself, that to love Aaron brought 
to one a something that Dan’s presence drove 
away. When Dan admonished and advised 
her, she had always been afraid: she sur- 
mised, vaguely, that God was somewhat like 
Dan, and she was afraid of Him, too. 

She was never afraid with Aaron. Aaron 
bade her he still and watch, while he called 
his birds about him; and, teaching her his 
gipsy lore, shared with her open handedly, 
with splendid largeness, his knowledge, his 
curiosities, his thought, his comments. With 
the sweet wisdom of the simple of heart, she 
had learned and loved. She knew that she 
alone understood the maker of music. To 
call down evil upon Aaron tilled her with sick 
horror. It was as if one had tried to blight 
the spring itself, darken the fair sunshine, 
bind the free winds with fetters, silence the 


laughing lips of the water 
When the service ended, and the « 
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gation around Damiel, Eve stood 


apathetically apart, looked at him critically, 


surged 


feii that she indeed saw him for the first 
time. 

Thunder was rumbling in the gorges 
before they reached home, All day the sky 
had threatened, and now a storm was 


brewing 
Eve listened to the first rush of the rain ; 
she could hear the rising wind, joining forces 
with the rain, battering the roof with in- 


Lying sleepless beside her aunt, 


creasing fury. In Dan’s room a light still 
burned. Was he praying—and how was 
\aron mentioned in those prayers? Eve 


To her excited and fearful im 
agination, the 
of the aspect of a malevolent magician, and 
the 
as hungry and howling spirits subject to his 


shuddered. 
minister assumed somewhat 
unloosed forces of nature without were 
power. 
For the 
should 
and 


first time in her life, Was 
afraid to pray. To whom, indeed, 
she pray ? Daniel a 
Daniel had publicly, quite as if 
God's mind, prophesied judgment upon 
Aaron. If God had told Daniel, if He had 
listened to Daniel, how could He hear Eve 


was minister, 


he knew 


and save Aaron She felt herself caught 
as in a trap, unjustly, cruelly, without 
reason. No matter what Daniel said, or 
What God did, this thing was iniquitous, 
abominable 

It was still storming fiercely when the 
dawn broke, greyly forlorn. The air had 
again the bitter bite of winter. Spring 


seemed to have vanished, Perhaps a judg- 
ment had been called upon the spring, too, 


glad 


beautiful, for making the trees dance in het 


for having been so and and 


green 


winds and the waters laugh in her sunlight, 


and the stars of her flowers shine in het 
grasses. Therefore, winter had been let 
loose upon the singing sinner ; and now she 


would have to hide and shiver and be sorry, 
she that had been so glad ! 
Toward noon the bleak rain ceased, and 
over the whipped and harried woods hung 
a Watery sky, full of torn and ravelled clouds. 
\aron had 
return. by nightfall 
brought him back 
On the 
buttressed himself for a disagreeable duty, 


not returned ; nor did he 


had the next day 


yet 
nor 


morning of the third day, Daniel 
ind went to the Henry house for news of his 


But Aaron had set 
rainy dawn after the dance, they told 


brothes out for home 


him. He was to take the short cut home- 
ward, the thread of path that ran along the 
stream, jumped it across the brid 
picked it up again on the other side, 

They found the bridge mere driftwood 
and the stream a raging torrent, in which 
large logs, and sometimes a tree, were tossed 


ge, and 


and ground like reeds. Aaron's old cap, rain 


soaked and forlorn, was lodged on a jagged 
edge of bridge timber ; beyond this there was 


ag 


no sign of him. Of a sudden, the youngest 


of the Henry boys, who had accompanied 
Dan, broke into a loud crying. 
The two women at home received the 


news Dan brought quietly, as if they had 
been expecting some such tidings, and were 
not unprepared. lve presently took the 
old hat and hid it. 


Hie had gone! fierce, implacable 
Something had reached out of the void 
and crushed him, as Dan had known it 
would. She felt a growing horror of aver- 
sion for that Something. She felt, too, 
that she could never again bear to hear 
Dan preaching. Her heart was empty. 
Something died out of Eve along with 
Aaron. Outwardly untouched, she became 


mentally like one of those mildewed and 
melancholy Mays whose buds are blighted in 
the promise of blossoming. Gradually, se- 
dately, she withdrew into herself. Apathetic 
and aloof, she opposed Dan's utmost efforts 
with the terrible obstinacy of the gentle. 
For power had fallen upon Daniel, and 
tongues of flame. Nothing had ever 
profoundly moved the mountain folk as this 
dramatic drowning of Aaron Reeves upon 
the very night of his brother's prophetic 
sermon, When Daniel appeared among 
them, there clung to his sombre shape an 
aureole of hey felt that he could 
speak now as one having authority ; God 
had proved it. Daniel himself understood 


this even more than they. Aaron, living, 
but drowned and 


so 


awe. 


had been his reproach ; 
dead, with a rain-sodden cap on a broken 
bridge for a sign of his fate, Aaron became 
the net of grace in which Daniel caught a 
miraculous draft of sinners. Even the grace- 
less Henrvs fell into this net, and were born 


again. Dan knew that Heaven had exalted 
his horn among the mountalns. 

the fly in his pot of ointment. 
Smarting under a sense ol outraged justice, 
flint and pleading 
Not since Aaron’s disappearance had she been 
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seen in church ; she was unbribably loyal to 
the lost. 

Only in the woods and fields could ve 
find any semblance of repose or peace. Some- 
thing of Aaron’s spirit still lingered in the 
lichens against which he had leaned ; some- 
thing of his lost music in the vireo’s note in 
the noon, when all other birds are silent ; 
in the brown depths of the brook water 
gleamed such shifting flecks as had danced 
in his eyes. Out here, Aaron could draw 
near to her. 

And presently she wondered if perhaps 
there might not be another, milder God than 
Dan’s, a gentle God, whom the maker of 
music had known and served with love and 
laughter and tunefulness. She wondered, 
too, if this might be the secret spring of 
Aaron’s serene joyousness. Perhaps he 
wished her to understand, to share his secret 
with her, as a last gift. 

It may have been the healing waters of 
this secret fountain head that rounded Eve’s 
angular slightness into soft, delicious curves, 
painted upon her cheek the flower o’ the 
peach, ripened and deepened the gold of her 
hair. Daniel looked at her wonderingly. 
Her beauty began to trouble him, and he 
was terrified by his own thoughts, surging 
with tumultuous tenderness. He besought 
God to save this precious soul; and in the 
night the young girl’s image rose before him, 
full of grace and beauty. 

“You'd ought t’ git married, parson,” 
one of his deacons shrewdly advised him. 
“It ain’t good for a man to dwell alone. 
No, sir, it ain’t good.’’ He reflectively fin- 
gered his goatlike beard. ‘‘ When a man’s 
single,”” he confided, ‘ he’s got a proud 
stomach, an’ he arches his neck, an’ he steps 
out lordly, like a two-year-old in a rye patch, 
He’s apt to buck an’ balk, an’ he feels like 
his hind legs c’n kick the dashboard off'n all 
creation. Because he ain’t been bitted; 
because he ain’t been proper chastised an’ 
chastened. The Lord loves them He chas- 
tens, an’ that’s how come Him to light on 
matrimony, to jerk up proud sinners with 
a check rein.” 
his eyes. 


He paused again, narrowing 
“You can listen at me, parson. 
An’ I’ve had 
a mighty fine pair o’ wives in my time, sir. 
A mighty fine pair 0’ wives! ”’ 

As Dan made no reply, the deacon laid 
his hand upon the young man’s arm. 

“ That’s a right likely filly you got at 


I’ve tried it twice, an’ I know. 


\ ceny mite flighty 
an’ skittish, tossin’ her mane an’ layin’ back 
her ears an’ showin’ the whites of her eyes 
some, so you'd have to break her in slow an’ 
careful. But, man, she’s wuth it! You 
marry her, an’ | tell you, sir, she'll be all 
right.” 

Marry Eve! The blood ran racing through 
him. He trembled. But—the shadow of 
Aaron stood between him and Eve, between 
Eve and God, even. For Eve had of late 
declared herself openly. Intractable, she 
refused flatly to be saved. 

** IT don’t mind not goin’ to heaven,” she 
had told him frankly, when he had passion- 
ately pleaded with her to accompany him 
tochurch, ‘“ I don’t believe I want to go to 
heaven. I couldn’t feel easy in my mind, 
seein’ ’s Aaron ain’t there, an’ me havin’ 
to remember he’s in hell.”’ 

Dan fled, as if a flame of the pit had seared 


home, parson,’ he said confidentially, “it 
you could manage her. 


him. Ive was possessed; the soul of 
Aaron had entered into her. He knew it 
now, and the sheer horror of her fate shook 
him to the depths. He prayed for her, with 
his forehead in the dust. 

With Eve, as with Aaron, he had failed. 
Though his sheer power had dragged many 
men and women, as by the hair of the head, 
to the altar rail, and his fame spread, Daniel 
knew himself cankered at the core. The 
irony of Aaron’s share in this successful soul- 
saving stung like a flash across the face, 
confronted by the more biting irony of the 
share of both of them in Eve's damnation. 
For he himself was implicated, It was he 
who had called for that judgment which, 
with frightful swiftness, had fallen upon 
Aaron; but—it had struck Eve, also, and, 
in striking Eve, had recoiled upon his own 
head. With his own hand, blindly, he 
had helped to push his beloved into the 
bottomless abyss. 

In the three years after Aaron’s death, if 
Dan became a power among men, Eve be- 
came a beauty among women. Even the 
sinister shadow that overhung her could not 
blind the eves of youth to the fact that she 
was fair, And Eve met the advances of 
love as she had met the admonitions ol 
religion—gently, but with impenetrable 
indifference 

Daniel felt himself incluced in this Te 
jection. She performed every household 
duty with perfect faithfulness, serving him 
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and her aunt with dutiful meekness. He 
id put out his hand and touch het 

it the real Eve eluded him as lightly as 1! 
had been already disembodied. The 
aghast before this slip ofa 


strong man stoor 
irl who baffled him. 

Hell was very real to Daniel, and when 
he visualised Eve’s sweet flesh shrivelling in 
those unfading fires, he himself felt them 
almost physically. He was tortured; and 
this torment that he endured because of her 
increased his passion for her. At times 
lespair seized him, and he wept. 

Fighting as he was for her, body and soul, 
Daniel grew wary. He wate hed her whims, 

followed her wanderings, as a physician 
tudies every symptom of a rare disease. 
She was at het best in the open, he found. 
Here, putting aside apathy and reserve, she 
ppeared for a brief and beautilul interlude 
s she might have been, innocently gay, girl 

happy. Never had God so exquisite 
enemy | His heart was wrung with the 
ty and the pain of it. 
He. meantime, watched and waited. And 


then, one day, pent-up passion overtlowing 
ke the swollen creeks of March, he spoke. 
He caught her arm in a shaking grasp, bent 
wd her his white and quivering face, 
{ina hoarse voice, vibrant with emotion, 
repeated over and over: “ T love you! 

love you! 
| made no attempt to free herself She 


not even speak. Slowly, lowly, she 
red her head, until her steady blue eves 
{ young man’s wild grey ones. And 
ler that fixed and unwavering regard, his 
nds relaxed, fell to his side: he retreated 
step or two, as if, over her shoulder, there 
id appeared another face, dark, with iron 
s,a Dionysiae smile. With a roar of rage 


nd pain, Dan turned and fled, 


Spring was again upon the mountains, 
as he ran, blossomy boughs rained upon 
loose and fragrant petals, playful winds 

ipped at him, the small, shut fists of the 
» pushed at his feet that trampled them 

In the air was that odour which is. th 


eo spring. This stir of life and beauty 
turt him; this gladness from which he was 
excluded tortured him ; for it was akin to her 
fa on ss who was not his, but Aaron’s. 

rhe man flune out impotent, clawing 
te the unmoved ky relistorted 
\aron | 


Creamer Naron! Cone 


out o’ that grave you're hidin’ in! You 
coward, come on out an’ wrastle with me, 
’Stead o’ skulkin’ behin’ a poor girl’s soul an’ 
pullin’ her down to hell ground his 
teeth, glared about him, whirled, balled his 
fists. ‘“‘Come on, I tell you! You're 
loafin’ around somewheres I know yo’ 
ways, Aaron! You wasn’t a mar livin’ an’ 
you ain’t a man dead, but in the name 0° 
God Almighty I’m callin’ on you to rise up 
an’ face me! Aaron! Aaron!” All the 
mountain rang with that far-flung, piercing 
cry. 

He had paused at a point where the trail 
opened. airily, making a lane that, above, 
vanished in the sky, and, below, disappeared 
in a green sea. And out of the green sea 
below, coming swiftly, as af in response 
to that frantic summons, appeared a tall 
figure. Fearlessly it advanced ; now it wa 
nearing him. ‘Through the sudden mist that 
was clouding his vision, he made out a face 

\aron’s. Above the roaring in his ears, 
a drawling voice called, naming him 

The grave had Joosened him he was 
here — \aron 

Dan was too greatly shaken and unstrung 
by the almost unbearable emotion he had 
just experienced to face this apparition 
calmly. He was neither frightened nor sul 
prised, but he felt his senses forsake him 
eyes stared vlassily inarticulately 
without words, his lips moved. For a sec ond 
he stood thus: then he wavered and fell. 

He came to with his head upon a stone 
pillow and a wet handkerchief upon his 
forehead. Jle was lIving in sun-and- 
shadow-dappled glade, the haunted glade 
in which Eve had danced to Aaron's fluting. 
Frowning, he turned his head. And there, 
his hands clasped around his knees, his face 
lifted to the breeze that stirred his thick 
hair, sat Aaron. Dan was conscious of a 
distinct sense of disappcintment ; here was 
neither woe, nor sign ol retribution nor ol 
renhorsc, 

* Just the same!” he groaned. “ Not 
even judgment could change him! Lost, 
lost !’ 

“ T heard you callin’ me,” said the ghost 
‘'way down yonder.” He nodded down 
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“ It ain’t how I fecl,”’ he spat out fiercely, 
“that counts. You ain’t been called up 
out o’ hell to talk about my feelin’s. It’s 
what you’ve done to Eve you're here to 
answer for.”’ And he darted at his brothcra 
look of rage and hate. 

“Eve?” Aaron’s voice was flutelike. 
“Eve? What in the name of creation 
could I do to Eve, Dan, when I’ve been 
yonder, an’ she’s been here ? ” 

“You could damn her,” said Dan, white- 
lipped, ‘“‘an’ you’ve done it. Wasn’t it 
enough to be drowned an’ dead an’ damned 
yo’self without draggin’ Eve along 0’ you ?” 

“T did come mighty near bein’ drowned 
an’ dead,” said Aaron readily enough, 
“ For the rest, you might know what you're 
talkin’ about, but I’m sure I don't.” 

Dan’s heart stood still. 

“Aaron !”’ he said huskily, 
worst, you wasn’t ever a liar. 
truth, now, for God's sake. 


at the very 

Speak the 
Aaron, ain't 
you dead ?”’ 

Aaron began to laugh, but 
moved by Dan’s outburst of agony. For, 
as Dan grasped the truth, his firm ground of 
fixed belief shifted under his feet in a moral 
earthquake, Prayer and faith had been 
vain; there had been no judgment; the 
Almighty had not reached out of the storm 
to sweep the graceless sinner into oblivion. 
Tutile, futile, that which had moved men’s 
hearts to repentance! Power, reputation, 
conversions, all, all, had been builded upon 
alice! The one faint gleam in his blackness 
was that he was free now of all share in Eve's 
eternal downfall. Even that could not com- 
pensate for the wreck of his career. 

While he lay prone upon his face, Aaron, 
drawing nearer, began to speak. He asked 
no questions ; he merely began to talk, plea- 
santly, as to one interested, about himself. 

“ Looked like, when I came to on the wet 
ground where I'd been tossed by that ragin’ 
river that’d taken me an’ the bridge together, 
somethin’ came to along with me. I lay 
there an’ wondered an’ wondered what I'd 


stopped, 


been saved for, what I was good for, anyhow. 
“The thought came to me I’d best not 
go home for a spell, seein’ as I’d just keep on 
worryin’ you an’ mother. You’d think me 
drowned, 0’ course. You wouldn’t know I 
was out in the world tryin’ to swim in real, 
deep water. An’ if I went under for good 
an’ all, you wouldn’t know that, neither. 
“TJ got to thinkin’ about one time when 
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I was a little shaver, an’ was tryin’ to make 
me a banjo out o’ a gourd, havin’ it all fixed 
in my head. You came along an’ insisted 
you must show me how to do it. My way 
wasn’t right, you said. You didn’t know 
anythin’ about music—an’ I did; but that 
didn’t count. You aimed to get me to make 
that banjo yo’ way ’stead o’ mine, Well, 
you got me to make it yo’ way—an’ it 
wouldn’t play. It never did have any music 
init, because I'd bungled it, followin’ yo’ mind 
‘stead o’ mine, when it was my mind that 
thought music an’ not yo’s. Seemed to me, 
lyin’ there all spent an’ draggled, I was some 
considerable like that banjo myself, Dan, 
I’d never in this world play a real tune ifI 
couldn’t make myself after my own mind, 
An’ so I started out to see if I couldn’t doit. 

** Didn’t look like I was good for anythin’, 
anywhere. ‘What can you do, young 
feller ?’ says folks I asked to let me work 
for ’em, when they wasn’t turnin’ me off 
without askin’ me anythin’ at all. An’, 
Dan, in a way all you folks ’d been quite 
right about me. I couldn’t do anythin’— 
nothin’ that counted, anyways. So they 
sent me away, quick. I got to be right 
smart hungry. 

“T came of an evening to a shop with 
an old fellow sittin’ in the door—a Jew, with 
a grey beard an’ a skull cap. I looked at 
him, an’ his eyes was mighty kind—mighty 
kind! I wasn't what you'd call likely, me 
bein’ in torn clothes, an’ with the look 0’ 
bein’ hungry, but I stopped an’ asked him 
if there wasn’t anythin’—anythin’—he'd let 
me do for him. 

“* What can you do, my son?’ says 
he. ‘My son!’ Just like that! 

“*T can play,’ says I, ‘ on anythin’ that’s 
got a note o’ music in it. I can make birds 
think I’m another bird whistlin’ back to 
‘em; I know where every nest’s hid an’ 
how many eggs is in it; an’ there ain’t a 
livin’ thing I ain't real friends with—'cept 
folks. An’ I'd love them best of all ul 
they’d let me, father,’ says 1, * but they 
' For the things I can do ain't the 
things they want done—not to pay their 
money out for, leastways. Folks back 
home said all along I wasn’t good for reid 
thin’, but somehow I couldn't agree with ‘em. 
An’ now the folks here seem to think same 
I guess I gulped 
m my 
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THE QUIVER 


"Oh, they do, do they 2” says the old 
man, pullin’ his beard an’ lookin’ at me over 
his specs. ‘ Well, come in,’ says he. ‘ You 
see that fiddle over there, on the top shelf, 
lyin’ all by herself like a lady, in a velvet 
bed ? Take her down,’ says he, ‘an’ let 
her speak up for you. An’ if so be you're 
a ne’er-do-weel an’ a born liar, like most 
born liars are,’ she'll tell on you. 
But if vour eves tell the truth, boy, she'll 
prove it for you, an’ nothin’ else’ll suit her.’ 

‘So I reached me down an old, old fiddle. 
Dressed up like a grand lady she was, with 
mother-o’-p2arl an’ hand carvin’, but under 
it her beautiful an’ shinin’ shape was pure 
lovely curved like girl’s, 
I loved her with all my heart, at sight. 
I forgot IT was hungry an’ dirty an’ 
mortal tired an’ faint. I felt like man 
that’d been given the love o’ his heart after 
years 0’ pinin’ for her, when I got my fiddle 
I suspect she wasn’t none too 


Says he, 


an’ an’ a sweet 


An’ 


in my hands. 
anxious to hear me tinkerin’ away at other 
folks’ music ; she wanted to listen to what 
little music was in me myself, that’d come 
out in Now an’ then I’d made ’em, 
times I’d seen the wild pink roses showin’ 
themselves for t a shinin’ mornin’, like 
the little sweet children ; 
or I'd my butterflies drift 
over the hedges, like flyin’, livin’ flowers them- 
or I'd seen the cricket’s wings sort 


tunes, 


jus 
that’s soon to die; 
been watchin’ 
selves ; 
grow out o’ a lump of nothin’ under my 
I’d caught the Lord at His 
maybe my birds’d been callin’ 


eyes, an’ knew 
workin’; or 
flutterin’ about me, lovin’, friendly. 
An’ that old, old fiddle, 
better’n I did 
as if she’d been a singin’ 
in the April fields, long, 
was 


me an’ 


So I plaved ’em. 
] 


she knew ’em every 
membered 
child herself, out 


long ago, 


one, 


em, 


an rvin’ glad to hear ’em 


once again, now she was old. Came alive, 


she did 


Man, 
buildin’, 


nest- 
burstin’ 


could hear birds 
the 
with the joy o’ livin’ an’ lovin’ an’ workin’. 
An’ there was all the little, young, 

leaves, an’ the cd 


you my 


in an’ sheer 


spring, 
rustlin’, 
ewood, all in white, an’ 
the wind rock-a-byin’ 


brook 


thing rejoicin 


in the pines, an’ the 
the sun, an’ every livin’ 
not 
understand, but just takin’ 
ad for what it’d been given. 
that fiddle. She'd heard 
an archangel singin’ in the mornin’ 


water singin’ in 
just because it was livin’ ; 
askin’ why, vou 
life an’ bein’ gl 
She was a witch, 
, Lreckon, 
an’ she’d caught herself a soul out o’ it 


“When I'd finished, my old man’s 
was shinin’ behind his specs, 

“** Didn't T tell you,’ says he, triumphant, 
‘that you couldn't lie to her?’ An’ he 
pointed to the fiddle; only she’s a violin, 
an’ him that made her with all the cunnin 
o’ his hand an’ all the love o’ his heart's 
been dead an’ dust this five hundred years 

““* An’ now,’ says the old fellow, ‘ befor 
we talk any more, my son, we must eat,’ 

“Then I remembered how hungry I was: 


eyes 


an’ when they fixed a place for me at their 
table, I—I put my head down against it 
an’ cried like a child. 

“They kept 
his is Jake ; 


me. ITIler name's 
but I got to callin’ 


an’ 
father.’ They hadn't ever 


‘mother ’ 
any children, so I guess we won't none of 
break off. 

When got to 
he sent for a friend, 
So I played for him, too, a 


an’ 


lecenter 


ait 


lookit 


a man who loves mus 


me 


ker 


n’ whistled li 


birds ’d taught me. Dan, Dan, it was bein’ 
able to do somethin’ worth while, after all 
* find.’ 
a concert took. People liked n 

my bird field musi 
right from the start, after they'd once heard 


us, an’ they’ve kept on likin’ us ever since 


They said I was a So I was tried 
at 


an’ 


an’ | 


whistlin’ an’ my 


They don’t seem to get tired o’ listenit 
to us; it’s me that’s tired enough wi 
I get away. 

“TI staved at that a long time, livin’ with 


my folks over the shop, very peacetul 
happy together, an’ studyin’ with m 
teachers day in’ night Lord, how ¢g 


I was to learn what they could teach m 
Iwo vears I staved there, an t l 


went on a tour, playin’ all over 
l’d the old violin for my own then, for 


he 


l’d been growin’ up for her, an 


} 
couldn t think oO 


said 


waitin’ for me, these twenty lonesome Vt 
So I found, Dan, that there was more 

for me in the world than I could fill, tor 
I could make folks happy through 
rhings I'd thought of in the woods a 
fields, things I'd dreamed of an’ want lt 
tell, but couldn't, she sang out loud for! 
so’s folks hear an’ understand. 

‘She's told ‘em to high an’ low an 
an’ bad an’ rich in’ poor, an’ they've bl . 
her—an’ me. They gave me considerad! 
money—more'n I'd ever thought 


the news] 


much less have. Ar’ 
talked wit 


they came an’ heard her, an 
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| 


hant, 
1’ he 


“AND THE GREATEST OF THESE —" 


t 
esome, an’ then thev went away an 
| about her, an’ me, an’ they told folks 
Just Aaron’ had what's called * genius.’ 
Kor ‘What's vour name?’ says folks. 
Just Aaron ! says I. An’ so ’—he chuck- 
led — Just Aaron’s a gemus, Dan! 
, But come spring, an’ I hanker for home. 
Seemed like I could hear mother movin’ 
ut in the kitchen in the mornin’ an’ 
smell bacon an’ coffee. An’ -[ always’ 
heard little Eve callin’ to me, in my dreams. 
fain't a night [I haven't heard Eve callin’ 
n-callin’, An’ I wanted to hear you givin’ 
to us sinners, straight from the shoulder, 
Dan. I’ve heard some considerable preachers 
the towns, but they ain’t none o’ ’em got 
, the sort o’ real power like’s in you. IT guess 
cot that same thing thev call genius, 
An’ havin’ proved myself to myself, 
Il aimed to come home for a spell, An’—I 
imed to come for Eve.” 
¢ Then Dan told lim, rage and shame and 
humiliation bringing a burning and cruel 
| d to his cheeks in the telling. For had not 
he God of his faith made a mock of him, 
st him off 
\aron, liste g and understanding, shook 
his head, laid a consoling hand upon 
his brother's. His eyes were exquisitely 
~ ie, 
Dan,” said he softly, “Dan, brother, 
! A billion million times, no! It’s vou 
tain't been playin’ fair with vo’ Maker, 
You've been tryin’ to mortal blind vo'self, 
ntin’ at black rage an’ hate an’ death an’ 
on, with yo’ back to the light. 
st turn around an’ face things, Dan. 
nt so much justice an’ judgment can 
somehow keep things straight an’ good an’ 
nght an’ beautiful; it’s somethin’ higher 
holier love, Dan, love. Love that 
- fast an’ sure in the dead black o’ 
night, always workin’ so’s there'll be light 
n the mornin’, Love, Dan, love!” 
then he reached for a case leaning against 
ind took from it an old, old violin. 
_ Soltly, like a spirit, the old brown violin 
. san to sing, moved by the living touch of 
ling, healing, regenerating, 
R hing power and peace, 


tspirit, music stole silver-footed 


the mounta n woods and was it 


sound and trembled leaped inte het 
eves ; her lips parted. 

“ That’s Aaron! ’’she breathed. That 
Aaron!” and ran toward the glade they 
two had loved. Always she had divined 
that if ever he could come back it would be 
there that he must make himself known. 

Doubt and despair slipped from her, out- 
worn and outgrown sheaves, pushed aside 
by a green inflorescence, the little new 
bursting budsofhope. She felt the fresh dew 
of her youth upon her. There was no cold 
and cruel judgment, no herror of death, 
She wished to sing, to shout, to laugh, to clap 
her hands chiidishly ; for she could hear her 
loosened heart’s high “ Praise! Praise! 
Praise !”’ mounting skyward, with the voice 
of the violin, in a Ivric and lark-like rapture. 
For God was in His heaven —and it was 
spring—and Aaron had come back ! 

Dan, too, heard that clear, insistent call. 
The hours he had spent with innocent Eve 
among the fields, in the mountain woods ; 
other darker davs of bitterest doubt ; nights 
of anguished prayer; the sad torment of 
unreturned afiection ; the newer and more 
bitter humiliation ; the false pride laid in 
the dust; and, intertwining this, the 
poignant relief of being free of Eve's damna- 
tion—all this had prepared and humbled 
Dan to hear and to understand. 

Now the voice spoke articulately. He 
heard words ; they were alive, as Aaron was 
alive, as all things are alive in all the uni- 
verse. Tlolily, healinglyv alive. 


** The love of God —and the gra of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—and the fellowship of th 
Holy Ghost—be with us all-—-for evermoi - 
-lmen.”’ 


lhis, this was the final judgment, the 
judgment of spring—life, not death. One 
knew it now unforgettably, as Aaron, who 
made music because of it, had known 
* The love of God 

At that a thing that had lain shrouded, 
corpselike and sepulchred, in Dan's breast, 
of a sudden stood up and sang like a seraph 
It put a new face upon all things, easily filled 
the over-arching skics. Something tremen- 
dously and awesomely big and real and vital, 
the exquisite miracle that changes the water 
of common life into the wine of immortality 


as um = ng upon them from the back of his mind, where they had 
~~ Nandering there disconsolate, lain forgotten so long, there seemed to drift 
of stone in her young bosom, the words, Though I speal th the tongues 
N growth about her, heard the of men and of angels, and have not | , tan 
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THE QUIVER 


a brass, ov a_ tinkling 
Lid have thi vifl of 
hrophecy, and though I have all faith, so that 


/ could vemove mountains, and have not love, 
I am nothing.” 

Aaron ceased playing. 
childlike in their clear candour, wandered 
lover-like about the familiar woods. And 
ihere, among green leaves, pink and white 
like the mountain laurel, Eve’s face blos- 
gcomed out at him, 

jut Dan had leaped to his feet. 

“Glory !’’ he shouted, and flung out his 
arms in an all-embracing gesture, ‘“ Born 
again! The greatest of these is love! No 
cuttin’ off o’ a man without mercy nor hope 


His eyes, curiously 


nor pity—nothin’ but just me like a fool 
tryin’ to blacken the love 0’ God! Give me 
breath to spread the tidin’s! I’ve come 
alive! I’ve come alive!” He turned a 


morning face upon the violinist—and then 


he saw lve 


Aaron had risen, and was holding ont his 
hand, with a beckoning and coaxing gesture 
as to a dear and beloved child. And with 
a soft and happy cry, Eve ran to him, clung 
to him, and lifted to his a face all sweet and 
shining and pearly pure and full of love and 
faith. 

The minister stood and watched them 
as with eves of a larger vision. In that new 
glorious flowering of faith was no room for 
the canker of hate, the gall of jealousy. 
Gallantly, almost joyfully, Dan made his re. 
nunciation ; and the pain of it was not with- 
out a certain sweetness, a promise of peact 

* Aaron,”’ said he, and though his eyes 
were a thought wistful, his voice was bell 
like, Brother 
for God gave you the power 0’ sweet sound 


\aron, play once mor 


to work for His glory. Play ‘ Coronation 


play ‘ Coronation,’ Aaron, for Eve an’ me, 


For you've come home alive—and we that 


was blind see.’ 


sweetens the soul. 


know. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS 


A New Year's Message 


By CHARLES GRANT MILLER 


beer age is a small space—only a lightning-rift in the dark, 
But of all the uncharted ocean of eternity it is all that is really ours. 
A wild bird’s song is a little thing—faint in the deeps of the morning sky, 

And yet as it falls on a listening ear and leaves its message of melody, earth’s 
1 green is brighter and life is sweeter through all the livelong day. 
A blooming rose is a little thing—its glow soon fades and its scent is gone 
But earth's wise men, from Solomon down, can’t tell whence it comes of 

whither it goes, though the simplest know that it mellows the heart and 


A passing smile is a little thing—eclipsed by the gloom of toil and care, 

And yet the heart with woe oppressed, and the life grown weary with burdens 
hard, is happier far in the afterglow of a smile that is warmly kind 

The coo of babes is a little thing—capricious sounds from untaught minds 


But it’s the one voice all nations heed; the common tongue that all races 


A mother’s love is a little thing—too soon, alas! 

Yet it typifies to blind humankind the 
patience, calm and sweet, the wilful wrong in these lives of ours 

A kindly word is a little thing—a breath that goes and a sound that dies 

gut the heart that gives and the heart 
and sings till at last it blends with the wild bird’s song, the lullaby and 
the coo of babes, in what men call the celestial choir, in the incense 
breath and the rose-glow smile of the heavenly to-day. 


forgot, 
tenderness of love divine that bears with 


that hears know that it sings and sings 
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WAR AND THE UNDERWORLD 


How the War has affected the “Submerged Tenth” 


By DENIS CRANE 


What has been the effect of the War on the lowest scale of social life—the tramp, 


vagrant, and “submerged tenth” generally? 
and I asked him to make a personal investi- 


ledge of conditions in the “ underworld,” 


Mr. Denis Crane has an intimate know- 


gation. Here is what he reports. 


RAMPS are a diminishing quantity these 
war times, and those that remain are 
men of some individuality. I exclude the 
maimed and the feeble-minded, and I admit 
that the individuality is not that of /es gens 
it monde. Otherwise the statement may 


Classification is difficult, but the remnant 
sons of Ishmael approximate to two types. 
Jn various grades of similitude 1 have en- 
cuntered them, these past few weeks, in 
the Green Park, on Embankment seats, and 
where the rough night winds have driven 
‘hem, like fallen leaves, to charitable holes 


and corners, 


Portraits from Life 


Here are two portraits from the life. 
\ ruddy, mellow visage, framed in erey ; 


nose long and luminous, large and 
pendulous the lips, small and blue the eye, of 
- species known as “‘ fis hy.” <A battered 
illycock crowns this ripe and not glaringly 
ul head. The slouching figure is 
swathed—no other word will do, there are 
Many overlappings—in an accretion of 
old garments that, burst in sundry places 
divers manners, remind one, save as to 
if, OL nothing so much as the decayed 
“erements of a mishandled mummy. 
We occupied, at a discreet interval, a seat 
Close to the training ship Vorthampton, an 


allusion to which s« rved to open a conversa- 
sane on the war, 


Ain't it a spectackle,” 


ti quoth he, when 
confidences 


{ had been establis hed by the loan 

Ol ‘ 
ly pouch all these nullions o’ blokes 
pin 
Wav at each other an’ blowin 


to 
bits?) Funny game, too, tor 


them as likes it, poppin’ ye! Toad out o’ them 
trenches an’ then bobbin’ it down again. 
"Arf ov ’em don’t know what they doin’ 
it for, no more than me an’ you. An’ we 
don't know ‘ow it’s goin’. 
don't know. No more don’t’ Witchener. 
It’s a toss up, that’s what it is. However, 
the bloomin’ Germans won't do no goose step 
on us, not now; you're safe to bet on that. 
But there’s one thing [ don’t like, mister. 
I don’t like that Russian Kayser takin’ over 
his army. Some bloke’s bin an’ made a, 
bloomer, you take my word. . . No, 
you're right, guv’ner, them recruitin’ chaps 
ain't got nothin’ on me. | bin on the road 
too long—all me natural. But they mopped 
up lots o’ the young ‘uns... . But wher 


The newspapers 


I thinks o’ the brass they’re spendin’! 
Millions ov it—m.-i-l-l-i-o-n-s. Strike me ! 
Why, them big guns blows away thousands 
aminute, Give me the price o’ the stink ov 


The Very Lowest Dregs 

The other fellow, who also shall stand for 
his type, [ had to stalk in the Park. When 
first [ perceived him he was engaged in a 
pastime that, if L should give it a name, 
the Editor would rightly censor, and wa- 
attracting too much resentful attention for 
me to associate with him then; so I tracked 
him from spot to spot until he at length lay 
down under a tree. A request for a light 
evoked no response but a vindictive glare, 
and a “fag” that I tossed towards him 
was seized wolfishly but without a word, 

Knowledge of your man is everything in 


these matters, however, and 0 abode my 


time Little by litthe Ll drew him out Dut 
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THE QUIVER 


what obscenity, what degradation! Hardly 
thirty, he seemed, by his language, to have 
soaked in the very cesspools of life. Every 
phrase reeked of lewdness, every sentence 
was punctuated with an oath. Not a 
thought or an aspiration rose above the level 
of the sewer. As he croaked out his pro 
fanity and hate he tugged at his neckerchief 
to give them freer egress. 

“The war? Cursethewar. It ain’t done 
me no good. ‘Why don’t yer enlist 
‘Why don’t ver work an’ ’elp yer country : 

I'm fed up to the neck with it. Tnlist ! 
’Ands orf. Let ’em cop the mugs, and the 
blighters what’s doin’ all the talkin’. You 
don't ketch them doin’ much — except 
swankin’ an’ bleedin’ the pore. Suckers, 
that’s what they are. Swankin’ about with 
tarts in taxis an’ restarongs, while the othe 
blokes does all the scrappin’—-the more fools 
them. ’Elp yer country! Lot yer country 
does for you, don’t it What's it done for 
me? What about the old soldiers we got 
‘ere now 2?) They make a ’ell of a fuss ov ver 
until they sucked yer dry, an’ then it’s the 
old story, ‘ Let old acquaintance be fergot.’ 
Don't you talk to me about muni- 
tion work, mister,” savagely. ‘I’m not 
goin’ to sweat my guts out to make no 
sanguinary capitalist a millionaire . 

‘ But the Government 

The Government! Stow it. They’re 
the biggest suckers o’ the lot, doin’ the Mar- 


” 


con trick all over again, an’ workin’ in theu 
pals. bloomin’ lot o’ swine 
Passion choked further utterance, and J] 


withdrew. 


In the Casual Wards 

but tramps are not the only tenants of 
the underworld, and we may turn with 
more profit and a shade more pity to the 
vrey figures that haunt the casual wards, 
the shelters, the common lodging-houses of 
our sad-gay city. has the war affected 
thes 

Let us begin with the casual wards. Inthe 
metropolitan area there are eleven. Since 
the 31st March, 1912, they have all been 
under the jurisdiction of the Asylums 
sjoard, Which has unified and improved thei 
administration, and issues periodical returns. 
The reports of the Board furnish instructive 
reading and give arm chur theorists furiously 
to think 


One result of the ew method of admin 


tration has been a steady decrease in th 
number of inmates of the wards. To this 
decrease, prior to the war, mild weather and 
improved trade conditions further  cop- 
tributed. But over and above these causes 
there has, during the past year, been anothe 
operating. It is undoubtedly the war, 

Although no special instructions are given 
to refuse admission to men fit and of milit; ry 
age, this class has practically disappeared 
from the wards, some having joined His 
Majesty’s Forces and some being engag 
in trench-digging. A comparison of present 
figures with those before the war will inor 
graphically indicate the change. Thus tl 
number of inmates on the first Friday in « 
month was: 


January ; 25 224 
February 
March . 252 
April. 230 
May 11 25 
june. 255 
july. yb 
August 
September 195 
Avera ; 202 15 


The men who use the wards to-day 

authoritics assure me, are almost with 
exception cither physically unfit or bey 
military age, 


A Personal Experience 

Since war began, other occupations hia 
kept me from indulging my taste fo 
hand studies of the depth and when | 
undertook the imvestigations that form 
basis of this paper it was my first exper 
of the underworld in outer darkness. In th 
City, the West End, and the suburbs 


have become accustomed to the gloom 


to plunge into the noisame court 
ways of East London when even t 
lights of normal days were darkened 
enter a deeper aby 

The flitting human figures, sombre enous 
at the best of times, Jost them contour 
the enveloping night, assumed unearthly at 
tl 


protean harp and added to revolt 


fear of the unkown It was U 
to the nerves, to say the least, when pa 
ome low doorway in ‘a lonely spot, 
mia of pra tote nly 
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and almost touch you as it shuffled off. As 


1 turned down @ narrow 


ks I collided with one of those spectres. 
The shock was mutual, and as a shaken tree 


passage neat the 


will disengage its odour, so there remained 
to me of this invisible encounter nothing 
but muttered blasphemies and an offensive 
cmell. In the dark all the senses become 
more acute. The straining eye might make 
out less, but the ear, the nostrils, and even 


the palate, were often outraged. 


With the Outcasts 

in turn 1 visited the nightly resorts of the 
outeast and the shiftless—those charitable 
institutions that, while sheltering sometimes 
the loafer and the ‘‘ born tired,”’ do amelior- 
ate the stony lot of the aged and the un- 
fortunate, 

What a change at Medland Hall. In 
normal times this asylum of the penniless 
trembles with the nocturnal noises of close 

i three hundred meu. To-night there are 
barely fifty. In January and February, the 
busiest months of the year, there were a 
hundred as compared with more than thrice 
days. The very 
manager has enlisted, and the night-watch- 
rhe staff is a band of physi 


that number in pre-wat 


man has gone. 
cal inefficients. 
Is swept 


usually 
figures lie tossing in their bunks 


The ground floor, where 


and garnished with empty benches, like a 


parish hall. The top floor, too, is vacant. 


Only the gallery, between the two, is 
cupied And here, stepping between the 
} | 

bunks, one sees only grey heads or able 
b 


died men above military age, 


No “ Eligibles ” 

The fact is there are now no cligible men 
to be found here. In the carly days, 
recruiting officers came down and took men 
batches. Able-bodied 


itary age are no longer admitted 


aWay in 


men ol 
except 


asiona: one engaged on munition work 


‘ho Is penniless until he gets his pav. At 
Woolwich 
wich, I understand, no wages are paid 


il the end of the second week, 


int 


For those 

: “hom such rules bear hardly, Medland 

Tall and kindred Institutions are ‘a 1 


In the 

. the Church Army homes and shelters 
esale 

‘sale changes have been) made In- 
tions have been issued not to admit the 


able bodied ] 
lied, and those who now use the 


UNDERWORLD 


various premises —a greatly diminished arniy 


are old or deerepit. Some of the homes 
are being used for other purposes. One is a 
munition works, another a hospital, a third 
is given up to wounded Belgians. All are 
being carried on, however, clean and in good 
repair, ready for the rush that is anticipated 
after the war. In the meantime, relief work 
is confined to those whom the present 
situation does not touch, except to aggravate 
their distress. 

At the Labour Exchange in the Whit 
chapel Road a fair number of regular down- 
and-outs have applied for jobs, and a great 
many of the class that regularly uses charit- 
able shelters have been enlisted in the Army 
Service Corps, in the Transport Service, 
or in the Labour Battalions for trench 
digging, 

But the Exchange still has to deal with a 
considerable remnant of helpless men—help- 
less, of course, from the Exchange's point of 
view; men, that is, who are incapable of 
keeping any situation and who, if sent to 
prospective employers, would merely dis- 
credit the Exchange ; but, though helpless, 
not necessarily human 
salvage agency, such as the Salvation Army, 
would take them in hand. 


hopeless if some 


Salvation Army Shelters 

The war, while it has radically changed 
the situation at some of the Salvation Army 
shelters, at others has merely added new 
Whitechapel Road, 
beds for two 


embarrassments. At 
where there are bunks and 
hundred (including accommodation for the 
staff), L was greeted with the notice “ All 
Bunks Full.” But some 
thirty or forty permanent boarders. With 
few exceptions, the whole two hundred were 
old men, or men with some disqualification 
for the Forces. There has, 
The Adjutant in 
himself became a recruiting officer and en- 
listed men right away. On the occasion of 
the munitions registration it was found that 
about thirty per cent. of the inmates were 
over sixty-five vears of age. 


there are here 


in fact, been no 


slacking — here, charge 


Those present 
w'ven L called were a miserable class of men. 
The Salvation Army, as is well 
draws as much as possible upon the inmates 
to fill up vacancies in the working staff, 
This practice is now unusually difficult, the 


known 


men are so hopelessly ineflicient, 
Middlesex Street, whither so 
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Embankment outcasts used to be drafted, 
is now a soldiers’ hotel and recreation hall, 
all decorated with bunting and set out with 
tables and pastime facilities. One section 
of the premises is still used by working men 
of the casual type, but not more than a 
score of regular outcasts now present them- 
selves at any time. 

At the Shelter, on the 
other hand, things go on much as _ usual, 
except that, of the seven hundred bunks, 
seventy are now unoccupied o’ nights, 
while three-fourths of the applicants for 
admission are old or unfit. 


Blackfriars 


The End of the “ Homeless” 

One good thing the war has done. It has 
finally cleared the streets of those regiments 
of cadaverous shadows that haunted the 
Embankment and certain parts of Central 
London. The united efforts of the authori- 
ties and the various charitable agencies had, 
indeed, already reduced them near to the 
vanishing point. The census of homeless 
persons in the streets, taken by the London 
County Council in February, 1911, showed 
a total of 1,026; that taken in the same 
month in 19t4 showed 434 only. And 
even these were not allowed to congregate 5 
were, in fact, being dealt with under a new 
and better arrangement. 

In October, 1912, the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board, which had been invited to take 
the matter in hand, opened an office on 
Waterloo Pier, connected up by telephone 
with the various casual wards and charit- 
able shelters. Here, between the hours of 
Io p.m. and 2 a.m., tickets are distributed to 
all homeless persons applying for them, 
whereby a night’s food and shelter are 
assured. In 1913 the average number of 
applicants per night was about forty. 
Since the war it has diminished to barely 


half a dozen, 


The Legacy of the Last War 

Much of the destitution that has now so 
effectually been got in hand was the w- 
happy legacy of the South African War, 
Charitable workers are naturally deploring 
the fact that we are now threatened 
with a repetition of the evil on a far larger 
scale. Many of the regular users of the 
casual wards and shelters were old soldiers 
who, to do them justice, when the war broke 
out, needed no urging to re-enlist. 

It is not necessarily a reflection upon the 
military or the public authorities that so 
many men who have fought for their country 
should be in this condition. Army discipline 
tends inevitably to irresponsibility. The 
soldier acts under orders; everything is 
done for him; he is part of a gigantic 
machine; in time, he becomes almost a 
machine himself. The natural result is 
that, trustworthy and admirable when led, 
when left to his own devices he too often 
becomes shiftless and irresponsible, like a 
ship that has lost its rudder. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to propose a remedy, 
but social workers will doubtless take the hint. 


War, the Scavenger 
In the meantime, the war, as we have seen, 
It has Jeft charity 


the 


is acting as a scavenger. 
to deal only with the aged, the infirm, 


physically degenerate, and with elderly 
tramps of the incorrigible order. For the 
few lewd young recreants who still 
about our ‘parks, doing nothing for them 
country and meriting from her less, there 
! But it may be d ubted 


For of all the 


remains only force. 
whether they are worth it. 
wretched creatures that have ever infested 
our big cities, these who, having health and 
youth, will yet neither work nor fight Jor 
their imperilled country, and live only t 
defame her, must be accounted the vey 


dregs of the damned. 
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Our New Serial Story 


MICHAEL 


E. F. 


SYNOPSIS OF 


By 
BENSON 


FIRST INSTALMENTS 


Michael Comber, the son and heir of Lord Ashbridge, is wearied of the conventional life 


he is expected to live, and for which he feels he is not fitted. 


His cousin Francis would 


have filled the part of the heir to a lord to perfection, but Michael would rather follow 
his bent towards music. He therefore resigns his commission in the Guards—much to the 


disgust of his father~and starts for Baireuth. 


In the train he makes the acquaintance of 


one Hermann Falbe, an Anglo-Bavarian musician, and the acquaintance soons ripens into 
friendship. Hermann explains that the Germans are always looking forward to war. 


CHAPTER IV (continued) 


HERMANN FALBE 


‘WW7E Germans are all soldiers, you see,” 

said Hermann. “We start with that. 
You start by being golfers and cricketers. 
But ‘der Tag’ is never quite absent from 
the German mind. I don’t say that all you 
golfers and cricketers wouldn't make good 
soldiers, but you've got to be made. You 
can’t be a golfer one day and a soldicr the 
next. 

Michael laughed. 

“As for that,” he said, “I made an un- 
commonly bad soldier. But I am an even 
Worse golfer. As for cricket-—” 

Falbe again interrupted. 

“Ah, then at last I know two things about 
you,” he said. “You were a soldier and 
you can’t play golf. I have never known 
so little about anybody after three—four 
However, 
‘Live and learn.’ 
learn than to live. 
ta k.” 


what is our proverb? 
But it takes longer to 


Eh, what nonsense I 


He spoke With a sudden irritation, and the 
“sf at the end of his speech was not one 
‘ amusement, but rather of mockery. To 
me chael this mood was quite inexplicable, 
~ characteristically, he looked about in 
a for the possible explanation of it. 

what’s the matter?” he asked. 
_ I annoyed you somehow ? I’m 


lly sorry,” 


Kalbe did pot reply 


or a moment 
No, you've not 


annoyed me,” he said 


“I’ve annoyed myself. But that’s the worst 
of living on one’s nerves, which is the 
penalty of Baireuth. There is no charge, 
so to speak, except for your ticket, but a 
collection is made, as happens at meetings, 
and you pay with your nerves. You must 
cancel my annoyance, please. If I showed 
it I did not mean to.” 

Michael pondered over this. 

“But [ can’t leave it like that,” he said 
at length. “Was it about the possibility 
of war, which I[ said was unthinkabte? 

Falbe laughed and turned on his elbow 
towards Michael. 

“No, my dear chap,” he said. “You may 
believe it to be unthinkable, and I may 
believe it to be inevitable; but what does 
it matter what either of us believes? Che 
Sara sara. It was quite another thing that 
caused me to annoy myself. It does not 
matter.” 

Michael lay back on the soft slope. 

“Yet I insist on knowing,” he said. 
is, I mean, if it is not private.” 

Falbe lay quietly with his long fingers 
in the sediment of pine-needles. 

“Well, then, as it is not private, and as 
you insist,” he said, “I will certainly tell 
Does it not strike you that you are 
behaving like an absolute stranger to me? 
We have talked of me and my home and 
my plans all the time since we met at 
Victoria Station, and you have kept com 
plete I know 
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flag, you proclaim no identity. You may 
be a crossing-sweeper, or a grocer, or a 
marquis, for all I know. Of course, that 
matters very little; but what docs matter 
is that never for a moment have you shown 
me not what you happen to be, but what 


I’ve got the impression that you 
’ 


you are. 
are something, that there’s a real ‘ you 
in your inside. But you don’t let me see 
it. You send a polite servant to the door 
when I knock. Probably this sounds very 
weird and un-English to you. But to my 
mind it is much more weird to behave as 
you are behaving. Come out, can’t you? 
Let’s look at you.” ; 

It was exactly that—that brusque, unsenti- 
mental appeal—that Michael needed. He 
saw himself at that moment, as Falbe saw 
him, a shelled and muffled figure, intangible 
and withdrawn, but observing, as it were, 
through eye-holes, and giving nothing in 
exchange for what he saw. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “It’s quite true 
what you tell me. I’m like that. But it 
really has never struck me that anybody 
cared to know.” 

Falbe ceased digging his excavation in 
the pine-needles and looked up on Michael. 

“Goodness, man!” he said; “people care 
if you'll only allow them to. The indiffer 
ence of other people is a false term for the 
secretiveness of oneself. How can they care, 
unless you let them know what there is to 
care for? ” 

“But I’m completely uninteresting,” said 
Michael. 

“Yes; I'll judge of that,” said Falbe. 


Slowly, and with diffident pauses, Michael 
began to speak of himself, feeling at first 
as if he was undressing in public. But as 
he went on he became conscious of the 
welcome that his story received, though 
that welcome only expressed itself in per- 
fectly unemotional monosyllables. He might 
be undressing, but he was undressing in 
front of a fire. He knew that he uncovered 
himself to no icy blast or contemptuous rain, 
as he had felt when, so few days before, 
he had spoken of himself and what he was 
to his father. There was here the common 
land of music to build upon, whereas to 
Tord Ashbridge that same soil had been, 
so to speak, the territory of the enemy. 
And even more than that, there was the 
instinet, the cert in conviction that he was 
telling his tale to sympathetic ears, to 
Which the mere fact that he was speaking 


of himself presupposed a friendly hearing, 
Falbe, he felt, wanted to know about him, 
regardless of the nature of his confessions, 
Had he said that he was an_ undetected 
kleptomaniac, Falbe would have liked to 
know, have been pleased at any tidings, 
provided only they were authentic. iis 
seemed to reveal itself to him even as he 


spoke; it had been there waiting for him 
to claim it, lying there as in a poste restante, 
only ready for its owner. 

At the end Falbe gave a long sigh 

“And why ever didn’t you give me any 
hint of it before?” he asked. 

“JT didn’t think it mattered,” said Michael. 

“Well, then, you are amazingly wrong 
My word, it’s about the most interesting 
thing I’ve ever heard. I didn’t know any- 
body could escape from that awful sort 
of prison-house in which our—I’m English 
now—in which our upper class immures 
itself. Yet you've done it. 1 take it that 
the thing is done now?’ 


not going back into the prison- 


house again, if you mean _ that,” said 
Michael. 

“And will your father cut you off?” 
asked he. 

“Oh, I haven't the least idea,” said 
Michael. 

“Aren’t you going to inquire?” 

Michael hesitated. 

“No, I’m sure I’m _ not,” he said, “I 
can’t do that. It’s his business. I coulda’ 
ask about what he had done, or meant t0 
do. It’s a sort of pride, I suppose. He 
will do as he thinks proper, and when he 
has thought, perhaps he will tell me what he 
intends.” 

“But, then, how will you live?” asxed 
Falbe. 

“Oh, 1 forgot to tell you that. I've got 
some money, quite a lot | mean, trom my 
grandmother. In some ways [ rather = 
I hadn’t. It would have been a proot of 
sincerity to have become _ poor. That 
wouldn’t have made the smallest difference 
to my resolution.” 

Kalbe laughed. 

“And so you are rich, and yet re 
class,” he said. “If I was rich I should 
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MICHAEL 


Michael paused a moment, and then 
found courage to say what for the last two 
days he had been longing to give ulter- 
ance to. 

“I know; but pleasures are very nice 
things.” he said. “And doesn’t it seem 


obvious now that you are coming to Munich 
with me? It’s a purely selfish suggestion 
on my part. After being with you it will 
be very stupid to be alone there. But it 
= be so delightful if you would come.” 

Falbe looked at him a moment without 
weiiied: but Michael saw the light in his 
eves. 

“And what if I have my pride too?” he 
said. 

“Then I shall apologise for having made 
the proposal,” said Michael simply. 

For just a second more Falbe hesitated. 
Then he held out his hand. 

“T thank you most awfully,” he said. “I 
accept with the greatest pleasure.” 

Michael drew a long breath of relief 

“T am glad,” he said. “So that’s settled, 
It’s really nice of you.” 


The heat of the day was passing off, and 
over the sun-bleached plain the coolness of 
evening was beginning to steal. Overhead 
the wind stirred more resonantly in the 
pimes, and in the bushes birds called to 
each other. Presently they rose from 
where they had lain all the afternoon and 
strolled alony the needled slope to where, 
through a vista in the trees, they looked 
down on the lake and the hamlet. that 
clustered near it. Down the road that wound 
through the trees towards it passed labourers 
yoing homeward from their work, with 
cheerful guttural cries to each other, and 
a herd of cows sauntered by with "bells 
melodiously chiming, taking leisurely 
mouthfuls from the herbage of the Way- 
side, In the village, lying low in the clear 
dusk, scattered lights began to appear, the 

smoke of evening fires to ascend, and the 

omatic odour of the burning wood strayed 
towards them up the wind. 
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here that the nation began tv think and to 
dream. To dream! It’s out of dreams that 
all has sprung.” 

He laughed. 

“And then next week, when we go to 
Munich, you will find me saying that this, 
this Athens of a town, with its museums and 
its galleries and its music, is Germany. I 
shall be right too. Out of much dreaming 
comes the need to make. It is when the 
artist’s head and heart are full of his dreams 
that his hands itch for the palette or the 
piano. Nuremberg! Cannot we stop a few 
hours, at least, in Nuremberg, and see the 
meadow by the Pegnitz where the Meister- 
singers held their contest of song, and the 
wooden, gabled house where Albrecht Diirer 
lived? That will teach you Germany too. 
The bud of their dream was opening then; 
and what flower, even in the magnificence 
of its full-blowing, is so lovely? Albrecht 
Diirer, with his deep, patient eyes, and his 
patient hands with their unerring stroke; 
or Bach, with the fugue flowing from his 
brain through his quick fingers, making 
stars—stars fixed for ever in the heaven of 
harmony! Don’t tell me that there is 
anything in the world more wonderful! 
We may have invented a few more instru- 
ments, we may have experimented with a 
few more combinations of notes, but in the 
> minor Mass, or in the music of the 
Passion, all is said. And all that came 
from the woods and the country and the 
quict life in little towns, when the artist 
did his work because he loved it, and cared 
not one jot about what anybody else thought 
about it. We are a nation of thinkers and 
dreamers.” 

Michael hesitated a moment. 

“But you said not long ago that you were 
also the most practical nation,” he said. 
“You are a nation of soldiers also.” 

“And who would not willingly give him- 
self for such a Fatherland?” said Falbe. 
“If need be, we will lay our lives down 
for that, and die more willingly than we 
have lived. God grant that the need comes 
not. But should it come we are ready. 
We are bound to be ready; it would be a 
crime not to be ready—a crime against 
the Fatherland. We love peace, but the 
peace-lovers are just those who in war are 
most terrible. For who are the backbone 
of war when war comes? The women of 
the country, my friend, not the ministers, 
not the generals and the admirals. 1 don’t 
say they make war, but when war is made 
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if it, because, more than 
men, they love their homes. ‘There is not 
a woman in Germany who will not send 
forth brother and husband and father and 
child, should the day come. But it will 
ot come from our seeking.” 

He turned to Michael, his face illuminated 
by the red glow of the sinking sun. 

“Germany will rise as one man if she’s 
told to,” he said, “for that is what he 
unity and her discipline mean. She is 
patient and peaceful, but she is obedient.” 

He pointed northwards. 

“It is from there, from Prussia, from 
Berlin,” he said, “that the word will come, 
ir they who rule and govern us, and in 
whose hands are all organisation and equip 


they are the spirit 


ment, tell us that our national existence 
compels us to fight. They rule. The 
Prussians rule; there is no doubt of that. 
From Germany have come the arts, the 
sciences, the philosophies of the world, and 


not from there. But they guard our national 
life. It is they who watch by the Rhine 
for us, patient and awake. Should they 
beckon us one night, on some peaceful 
August night like this, when all seems so 
tranquil, so secure, we shall go. The silent 
beckoning finger will be obeyed from one 
end of the land to the other, from Poland 
on the east to France on the west.” 

He turned away quickly. 

“Tt does not bear thinking of,” he 
“and yet there are many, oh, so many, who 
night and day concern themselves with 
nothing else. Let us be English again, and 
not think of anything serious or unpleasant. 
Already, as you know, I am half English; 
there is something to build upon. Ah, and 
this is the sentimental hour, just when the 
-un begins to touch the horizon line of the 
stale, weary old earth and turns it into rosy 
gold and heals its troubles and its weari- 
S« hén, Sc hén.” 

He stood for a moment bareheaded to the 
breeze, and made a great florid salutation to 
half-disk above the 


said ; 


hess, 


the sun, now only 
horizon 


“There! 


remarked, “like a good German, who always 


I have said my evensong,” he 


nd always is ridiculous to the whole world, 
German Oh, 
look to the rest of the 
Beer mug in one hand, 
full of sausage and song, and 
other hand perhaps fingering a 
How unreal it must seem to you, 
how affected, and yet how, in truth, you miss 
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world 
and mouth 
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it all. Scratch a Russian, they say, and 
you find a Tartar; but scratch a German 
and you find two things—a_ sentimentalist 
and a soldier. Liebe Gott! No, I will say, 
Good God! I am English again, and if 
you scratch me you will find a golf ball.” 

He took Michael’s arm again. 

“Well, we’ve spent one day together,” he 
said, “and now we know something of who 
we are. I put this day in the bank: it’s 
mine or yours or both of ours. I won't tell 
you how I’ve enjoyed it, or you will say 
that I have enjoyed it because I have talked 
almost all the time. But since it’s the senti- 
mental hour, I will tell you that you mis 
take. I have enjoyed it because I belicye 
I have found a friend.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE OPERA AND THE KAISER 


ERMANN FALBE had just gone back 

to his lodgings at the end of the Richard 
Wagner Strasse late on the night of their 
last day at Baireuth, and Michael, who had 
leaned out of his window to remind him of 
the hour of their train’s departure the next 
morning, turned back into the room to begin 
his packing. ‘That was not an affair that 
would take much 
sweltering August night, it would certainly 
be a process that involved the production 
of much heat, he made ready for bed first, 
and went about his preparations in pyjamas. 
The work of dropping things into a bag 
Was soon over, and finding it impossible to 
entertain the idea of sleep, he drew one of 
the stiff, plush-covered arm-chairs to the 
window and rein from his 
thoughts, letting them gallop where they 
pleased. 

In all his life he had never experienced 
s> much sheer emotion as the Jast week had 
held for him. He had enjoyed his first 
taste of liberty; he had stripped himself 
naked to music; he had found a friend. 
Any one of these would have been sufficient 
to saturate him, and they had all, in the 
decrees of Fate, come together. His life 
hitherto had like some dry sponge, 
dusty and crackling; now it was plunged 
in the waters of three seas, all incomparably 
sweet. 

He had gained his liberty, and in that 
process he had forgotten about himself, the 
self which up till now had been so intoler- 
At school, and even belore, 
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when first the age of. self-consciousness 
dawned upon him, he had seen himself as 
he believed others saw him—a_ queer, 
awkward, ill-made boy, slow at his work, 
shy with his fellows, incapable at games. 
Walled up in this fortress of himself, this 
gloomy and forbidding fastness, he had 
altogether failed to find the means of access 
to others, both to the normal English boys 
teachers, who, not unnaturally, found him 
ve. There was no 


among whom his path lay, and also to his 
sullen and unrespons} 
key among the rather limited bunches at 
their command which unlocked him, nor at 
home had anything been found which could 
fit his wards. It had been the business of 
school to turn out boys of certain recognised 
types. There was the clever boy, the 
athletic boy, the merely pleasant boy; these 
and the combinations arrived at from these 
types were the output. ‘There was no use 
for others. 

Then had succeeded those three night- 
mare years in the Guards, where, with his 
more mature power of observation, he had 
become more actively conscious of his in- 
ability to take his place on any of the 
recognised platforms. And all the time, 
like an owl on his solitary perch, he had 
gazed out lonelily, while the other birds of 
day, too polite to mock him, had merely 
passed him by. One such, it is true—his 
cousin—had sat by him, and the poor owl’s 
heart had gone out to him But even 
Francis, so he saw now, had not under 
stood. He had but accepted the fact of 
him without repugnance, had been fond of 
him as a queer sort of kind elder cousin. 

Then there was Aunt Barbara Aunt 
Barbara, Michael allowed, had understood 
a good deal; she had pointed out with her 
unerringly humorous finger the obstacles he 
had made for himself. But could Aunt 
Barbara understand the rapture of living 
which this one week of liberty had given 
him? That Michael doubted. She had only 
pointed out the disabilities he made for 
himself. She did not know what he was 
capable of in the way of happiness. Sut 
he thought, though without self-conscious- 
ness, how delightful it would be to show 
himself, the new, unshelled self, to Aunt 
Barbara again. 

A laughing couple went tapping down 
the street below his window, boy and girl, 
with arms and waists interlaced. They 
were Jaughing at nothing at all, except 
that they were boy and girl tocether and 
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it was all glorious fun. But the sight of 
them gave Michael a sudden spasm of envy. 
With all this enlightenment’ that had come 
to him during this last week, there had come 
no gleam of what that simplest and 
commonest aspect of human nature meant. 
He had never felt towards a girl what that 
round-faced German boy felt. He was not 
sure, but he thought he disliked girls; they 
meant nothing to him, anyhow, and the 
mere thought of his arm round a girl's 


Waist only suggested a very embarrassing 
attitude. He had nothing to say to them, 
and the knowledge of his inability filled 
him with an uncomfortable sense of his 


want of normality, just as did the conscious- 
ness of his long arms and stumpy legs. 

There was a night he remembered when 
Francis had insisted that he should go with 
him to a discreet little supper party after 
an evening at the music-hall. There were 
just four of them—he, Francis, and m 
companions—and he played the réle of sour 
gooseberry to his cousin, who, with the 
utmost galety, had proved himself com- 
pletely equal to the inauspicious occasion, 
and had drunk indiscriminately out of 
both the girls’ glasses, and lit cigarettes 
for them; and, after seeing them both home, 
had looked in on Michael, and gone into 
fits of laughter at his general incom- 
patibility. 

The steps and conversation passed rot 


the corner, and Michael, stret 


toes on to the cool balcony, resumed 
researches those joyful, unegoistic re 
searches into himself. His liberty was 


bound up with his music; the first gave the 
key to the second. Often as he had rested, 
so to speak, in oases of music in London, 
they were but a pause from the desert of 
his uncongenial life into the desert agai. 
But now the desert was vanished, and the 
oasis stretched illimitable to the horizon 12 
front of him. That was where, for the 
future, his life was to be passed, not idly, 


sitting under trees, but in the eager p 
of its unnumbered paths. It was ta 
aspect of it which, as he knew so well, his 
father, for instance, would never be able to 
understand. To Lord Ashbridge’s mind, 
music was vaguely connected with white 


waistcoats and opera glasses and large 
pink carnations; he was congenitally 1 
capable of viewing it in any other light 
than a diversion, something that took place 
between nine and eleven o'clock in the 
1 smaller quantities at church 
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MICH. 


on Sunday morning. He would un- 
have said that Handel’s A/essiah 
was the noblest example of music in the 


world, because of its subject. Music did not 


d vabtedly 


exist for him as a separate, definite and 
infinite factor of life; and since it did not 
ra exist for himself, he could not imagine 
it existing for anybody else. That Michael 
correctly knew to be his father’s general 
demeanour towards life; he wanted every- 
body in their respective spheres to be like 
what he was in his. They must take their 
part, as he undoubtedly did, in the Creation- 
schiem when the British aristocracy came 
being 

fres os factor had come into Michacl’s 
conception of music during these last seven 
days. He had become aware that Germany 
Was music. 

Every moment he spent in this way- 
side puddle of a town (for so Baireuth 
seemed to an unbiased view), he became 
more and more aware that music beat in 
the German blood even as sport beat in the 
blood of his own people. During this 
festival week Baireuth existed only because 
that; at other times Baireuth was prob- 
ably as non-existent as any dull and minor 
town in the English Midlands. But, owing 
to the fact of music being for these weeks 
resident in Baireuth, the sordid little town- 
let became the capital of the huge, patient 
empire. It existed just now simply for 
that reason; to-night, with the curtain of 
last act of Parsifal, it had ceased to 
gain. It was not that a patriotic 
desire to honour one of the national 
geniuses in the home where he had been 
a blished by the mad genius of a Bavarian 


king 


had moved the people; it was because 
lor the moment Baireuth to Germans meant 
G i 
many. From Berlin, from Dresden, 
Frankf 
Frankfurt, from Luxemburg, from a 
red towns those who were most typic- 


German, whether high or low, rich or 
T, made their joyous pilgimage. Joy 
wemnity, exultation and the yearning 
lat could never be satisfied drew them 
And even as music was in Michael’s 
so Germany was there also. They 

Were the 


people who understood: they did 

lot go to the or i d i 
opera as a be-diamonded in- 

AUCE Det wer 


1a dinner and a danc e; they 


dreadful little town, the dis- 
of which, the utter provinciality of 
(ranstormed into the oir of the 
“a Jerusalem Hermann Falbe had 
Ccause their souls were fed here with 


wine and manna. He would find the same 
thing at Munich, so Falbe had told him, 
the next week. 

The loves and the tragedies of the great 
titanic forces that saw the making of the 
world: the dreams and the deeds of the 
masters of Nuremberg; above all, sacrifice 
and enlightenment and redemption of the 
soul; how, except by music, could these 
be made manifest? It was the first and 
only and final alchemy that could by its 
magic transformation give an answer to the 
tremendous riddles of consciousness. 

Here, then, were two of the initiations 
that had come, with the swiftness of the 
spate in Alpine valleys at the melting of 
the snow, upon Michael: his own liberty, 
namely, and this new sense of music. Ile 
had groped, he felt now, like a blind man 
in that direction, guided only by his in- 
stinct, and on a sudden the scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and he knew that his instinct 
had guided him aright. But not less epoch- 
making had been the dawn of friendship. 
Throughout the week his intimacy with 
Hermann Falbe had developed, shooting up 
like an aloe flower, and rising into sun- 
light above the mists of his own self-occu- 
pied shyness, which had so darkly beset him 
all life long. He had given the best that 
he knew of himself to his cousin, but all 
the time there had never quite been absent 
from his mind his sense of inferiority, a 
sort of aching wonder why he could not be 
more like Francis, more careless, more 
capable of enjoyment, more of a normal 
type. But with Falbe he was able for the 
first time to forget himself altogether; he 
had met a man who did not recall him to 
himself, but took him clean out of that 
tedious dwelling which he knew so well 
and, indeed, disliked so much. He was rid 
for the first time of his morbid self-con- 
sciousness; his anchor had been taken up 
from its dragging in the sand, and he rode 
free, buoyed on waters and taken by tides. 
It did not occur him to wonder whether 
Falbe thought him uncouth and awkward; 
it did not occur to him to try to be 
pleasant, a job over which poor Michacl 
had so often found himself dishearteningly 
incapable; he let himself be himself in the 
consciousness that this was sufficient. 

They had spent the morning together 
before this second performance of Parsifal 
that closed their series, in the woods above 
the theatre, and Michael, no longer blurting 


out his speeches, but speaking in the qui ‘ 
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THE QUIVER 


orderly manner in which he thought, 


discussed his plans. 

[ shall come back to London with you 
after Munich,” he said, “and settle down 
to study. I do know a certain amount about 
harmony already; I have been mugging it 
up for the last three years. But I must do 
something as well as learn something, and, 
as I told you, I’m going to take up the 
piano seriously.” 

Falbe was not attending particularly. 

“A fine instrument, the piano,” he re- 
marked. “There is certainly something to 
be done with a piano, if you know how to 
do it. I can strum a bit myself. Some 
keys are harder than others—the black 
notes.” 

Yes; what of the black notes?” asked 
Michael. 

“Oh! they’re black. 
I beg your pardon!” 

Michael laughed. 

“When you have finished drivelling,” he 
said, “you might let me know.” 

“I have finished drivelling, Michael. I 
was thinking about something else.” 

‘Not really?” 

‘Really.” 

“Then it was impolite of you, but you 
haven’t any manners. I was talking about 
my career. I want to do something, and 
these large hands are really rather nimble. 
The question is 


The rest are white. 


But I must be taught. 
whether you will teach me.” 

Falbe hesitated. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said, “till I have 
heard you play. It’s like this: I can’t 
teach you to play unless you know how, 
and I can’t tell if you know how until I 
have heard you. If you have got that par- 
ticular sort of temperament that can put 
itself into the notes out of the ends of your 
fingers, I can teach you, and I will. But 
if you haven't, I shall feel bound to advise 
you to try the jews’ harp, and see if you 
can get it out of your teeth. I’m not mock- 
ing you; I fancy you know that. 
people, however keenly and rightly they 
feel, cannot bring their feelings out through 
their fingers. Others can; it is a special 
gift. If you haven’t got it, I can’t teach 
you anything, and there is no use in wast- 
ing your time and mine. You can teach 
yourself to be frightfully nimble with your 


But some 


fingers, and all the people who don’t know 
will sav: ‘How divinely Mister Combet 
pI | TI weet thing; is it Brahms or 
\lendelssohr can’t really help 


you towards that; you can do that for your. 
self. But if you’ve got the other, | cay 
and will teach you all that you really knoy 
already.” 

“Go on!” said Michael. 


“That’s just the matter with the piano,” 


said Falbe. “It’s the easiest instrument oj 
all to make a show on, and it is the rarest 
sort of person who can play on it. That's 
why, all those years, I have hated giving 
lessons. If one has to, as I have had to, 
one must take any awful miss with a pig-tail, 
and make a sham pianist of her. One can 
always do that. But it would be waste of 
time for you and me; you wouldn’t want t 
be made a sham pianist, and simply | 
wouldn’t make you one.” 

Michael turned round. 

“Goodness!” he said, “the suspense is 
worse than I can bear. Isn't there a piar 
in your room? Can’t we go down there, 
and have it over?” 

“Yes, if you wish. 
you are capable of 
whether I think you are capable of playing— 
whether I can teach you.” 

“But I haven't touched a piano for a 
week,” said Michael. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you've not 
touched a piano for a year.” 

Michael had not been prevented by the 
economy that made him travel second-clas 


I can tell at once if 


playing—at least, 


from engaging a carriage by the day at 
Baireuth, since that clearly was wort 
while, and they found it waiting for them 
by the theatre. There was still time to 
drive to Falbe’s lodging and get throug! 
this crucial ordeal before the opera, and 
they went straight there. A very venerable 


ened, 


instrument, which Falbe had not yet open 
stood against the wall, and he struck a few 
notes on it. 

“Completely out of tune,” he said; “but 
that doesn’t matter. Now then!” . 

“But what am J to play?” asked Michat 

“Anything you like.” 

He sat down at the far end of the! 
put his long legs up on to another chi r 
and waited. Michael sent a despairing 
glance at that gay face, suddenly grown 
grim, and took his seat. He felt a paralys 
ing conviction that Falbe’s judgment, or 
ever that might turn out to be, would “ 
right, and the knowledge turned his fing 


stiff. From the few notes that Falbe had 
sort of inst! 


oom, 


struck he guessed on what ; 
] > ) vet 
ment his ordeal was to take place, and J 


he knew that Falbe himself would 
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MICHAEL 


heen able to convey to him the sense that 
he could play, though the plano was all 
wt of tune, and there might be dumb, dis 
concerting notes in it. There was justice 
i» Falbe’s dictum about the temperament 
that lay behind the player, which would 
assert itself through any faultiness of in- 
strument, and through, so he suspected, any 
faultiness of execution. 

He struck a chord, and heard it jangle 
dissonantly. 

“Oh, it’s not fair,” he said. 

“Get on!” said Falbe. 

In spite of Germany there occurred to 
Michael a Chopin prelude, at which he had 
worked a little during the last two months 
in London. The notes he knew perfectly; 
he had believed also that he had found a 
certain conception of it as a whole, so that 
he could make something coherent out of 
it, not merely adding bar to correct bar. 
And he began the soft repetition of chord- 
quavers with which it opened. 

Then, after stumbling wretchedly through 
two lines of it, he suddenly forgot himself 
and Falbe, and the squealing unresponsive 
notes. He heard them no more, absorbed 
in the knowledge of what he meant by them, 
of the mood which they produced in him. 
His great, ungainly hands had all the gen- 
tleness and self-control that strength gives, 
and the finger-filling chords were as light 
nd as fine as the settling of some poised 
bird on a bough. In the last few lines of 
the prelude a deep bass note had to be 
struck at the beginning of each bar; this 
Michael found was completely dumb, but 
so clear and vivid was the effect of it in 
his mind that he scarcely noticed that it 
returned no answer to his finger. . . . At 
th end he sat without moving, his hands 
Gropped on to his knees. 

Falbe got up and, coming over to the 
piano, struck the bass note himself. 

Yes, I knew it was dumb,” he said, 

Sut you made me think it wasn’t. 

You got quite a good tone out of it.” 
He paused a moment, again striking the 


dumb note, as if to make sure that it was 
soundless, 

‘Yes; I'll teach you,” he said. “All the 
technique you have got, you know, is wrong 
re beginning to end, and you mustn't 
that. But you've got 

5 at matters, 


All this stewed ; 
mind 


ind seethed in Michael's 


Ss he sat that night by the window 


looking out on to the silent and empty 
street. Ilis thoughts flowed without check 
ov guide from his will, wandering wherever 
their course happened to take them, now 
lingering, like the water of a river in some 
deep, still pool, when he thought of the 
friendship that had come into his life, now 
excitedly plunging down the foam of swift- 
flowing rapids in the exhilaration of his 
newly-found liberty, now proceeding with 
steady current at the thought of the weeks 
of unremitting industry at a beloved task 
that lay in front of him. He could form 
no definite image out of these which should 
represent his ordinary day; it was all lost in 
a bright haze through which its shape was 
but faintly discernible; but life lay in front 
of him with promise, a thing to be embraced 
and greeted with welcome and eager hands, 
instead of being a mere marsh through 
which he had to plod with labouring steps, 
a business to be gone about without joy and 
without conviction in its being worth while. 

He wondered for a moment, as he rose to 
go to bed, what his feelings would have 
been if, at the end of his performance on 
the sore-throated and voiceless piano, Falbe 
had said: “I’m sorry, but I can’t do any- 
thing with you.” As he knew, Falbe in- 
tended for the future only to take a few 
pupils, and chiefly devote himself to his 
own practice with a view to emerging as a 
concert-giver the next winter; and as 
Michael had sat down, he remembered 
telling himself that there was really not the 
slightest chance of his friend accepting him 
as a pupil. He did not intend that this 
rejection should make the smallest differ- 
ence to his aim, but he knew that he would 
start his work under the tremendous handi- 
cap of Falbe not believing that he had it in 
him to play, and under the disappointment 
of not enjoying the added intimacy which 
work with and for Falbe would give him. 
Then he had engaged in this tussle with re- 
fractory notes till he quite lost himself in 
what he was playing, and thought no more 
either of Falbe or the piano, but only of 
what the melody meant to him. But at the 
end, when he came to himself again, and 
sat with dropped hands waiting for Falbe’s 
verdict, he remembered how his heart 
seemed to hang poised until it came. He 
had rehearsed again to himself his fixed 
determination that he would play and could 
play, whatever his friend might think about 
it; but there was no doubt that he waited 
with a greater suspense than he had ever 
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THE QUIV. 


known in his life before for that verdict to 


be made known to him. 

Next day came their journey to Munich, 
and the installation in the best hotel in 
Europe. Here Michael was host, and the 


economy which he practised when he had 
only himself to provide for, and which 
made him go second-class when travelling, 
was, as usual, completely abandoned now 
that the pleasure of hospitality was his. 
He engaged at once the best double suite of 
rooms that the hotel contained, two bed- 
rooms with bathrooms, and an admirable 
sitting-room looking spaciously out on to 
the square, and with brusque dec ision 
ilenced Falbe’s attempted remonstrance. 
Don’t interfere with my show, please,” 
he had said, and proceeded to inquire about 
a piano to be sent in for the week. Then 
are going to enjoy ourselves,” he said, with 


} 
ne 


turned to his friend again. we 
an irresistible sincerity. 

Tristan und Isolde was given on the third 
day of their stay there, and Falbe, over the 
morning German paper, found news. 

“The Kaiser arrived,” he 
“There’s a truce in the army manauvres 
for a couple of days, and he has come to 
be present at 7vistan this evening. He’s 
travelled three hundred miles to get here, 


has said. 


and will go back to-morrow. The Reise- 
Kaiser, you know.” 

Michael looked up with some slight 
anxiety. 

“Ought I to write my name or any 


” he asked. 


thing ? “He has stayed several 
times with my father.” 

“Has he? But I don’t suppose it matters. 
The visit is a widely-advertised incognito. 
That’s his God with the All 
highest,” he added. 

“Well, I shan’t,’’ said Michael. “But 
it would shock my father dreadfully if he 
knew. The Kaiser looks on him the 
type and model of the English nobleman.” 

Michael crunched of the inimitable 
breakfast in his teeth. 

“Say, what a day had was 

Ashbridge last year,” “We 
began at eight with a review of the Suffolk 


way. be 


as 


one 
rusks 
he 


we when 


at he said 
Yeomanry; then we had a pheasant shoot 
from eleven till three; then the Emperor 
had launch and up 
and the river till six, asking a thou 
and the and the 
currents and the navigable channels. Then 
] on the family portraits till 


out a steam careered 


down 


questions about tides 


ne lectured us 


dinner; alter nner there was a concert, 


at which he conducted the ‘ Song to Ae 
then 
the He was 
his holiday, you must remember,” 

“T heard the ‘Song to Aegir? once,” re. 
marked Fatbe, with a perfectly level jn. 
tonation. 

“TIT was -luckier,” remarked Michael 
politely, “because on that occasion I hear 
it twice. It was encored.” 

“And what did it sound like the second 
time? ” asked Falbe. 


torchlight fandang 
the 


and there was 


by tenants on lawn, 


er 


“Much as before,” said Michael. 


The advent of the Emperor had put tl 
whole town in a ferment. Though th 
visit was quite incognito, an enormous 


military staff which had been poured int 
the town might have led the thoughtful to 
suspect the Kaiser’s presence, even if it had 
not been announced in the largest type in 


the papers, and marchings and counter | 
marchings of troops and sudden bursts of ? 
national airs proclaimed the — august 
presence. He held an informal review of 
certain Bavarian troops not out for 
maneeuvres in the morning, visited the 
sculpture gallery and _ pinacothek in the 


afternoon, and when Hermann and Michael | 


went up to the theatre they found rows oi 
soldiers drawn up, and_ inside unusual 
decorations over a section of stalls which | 
had been removed and was converted int ( 


an enormous box. ‘This was in the centre 

of the first tier, nearly at right angles to 

where they sat, in the front row of the same 

tier; and when, with military punctuality, 

the of uniforms, headed by th ' 
Emperor, filed in, the whole of the crowded | 
and broke into a roar 
recognition and loyalty. 


proc ession 


house stood up 


For a or perhaps more, th 
Emperor stood facing the house with his | 
hand raised in salute, a figure the upright 


minute, 


ness of which made him look tall. H ’ 
brilliant uniform was ablaze with decor ( 
. . lia an 

tions; he seemed every inch a soldier 4 


For that minute he stood 
ster! 


a leader of men. 
looking neither to the right nor left, 
and almost frowning, with no shadow © 
a smile playing on the tightly-drawn lips, 
which his moustache was brushed 
upwards in two stiff protuberances toward 
He was there just then not ' 
his incognito Was 
e stood fort! 


above 
his eyes 
but 
momentarily in abeyance, and h 
the supreme head of his people, the A 
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MICHAEL 


cross half Germany to-morrow. Jt was an 
impressive and dignified moment, and 
Michael heard Falbe say to himself : 
“Kaiserlich! Kaiserlich! ” 

‘hen it was over. The Emperor sat 
down, beckoned to two of his officers, who 
had stood in a group far at the back of 
the box, to join him, and with one on each 
cide he looked about the house and chatted 
to them. He had taken out his opera-glass, 
which he adjusted, using his right hand 
only, and looked this way and that, as if, 
‘ncognito again, he was looking for friends 
‘2 the house. Once Michael thought that 
ie looked rather long and fixedly in his 
lirection, and then, putting down his glass, 
hc said something to one of the officers, 
this time clearly pointing towards Michael. 
Then he gave some signal, just raising his 
hand towards the orchestra, and imme- 
diately the lights were put down, the whole 
house plunged in darkness, except where 
the lamps in the sunk orchestra faintly 
illuminated the base of the curtain, and the 
first longing, unsatisfied notes of the prelude 
began. 

The next hour passed for Michael in one 


unbroken mood of absorption. The supreme 
moment of knowing the music intimately 
and of never having seen the opera before 
was his, and all that he had dreamed of 
or imagined as to the possibilities of music 
“as flooded and drowned in the thing itself. 
You could not say that it was more gigantic 
than The Ring, more human than the 
Veistersingers, more emotional than 
Par ifal, but it was utterly and wholly 
diferent from anything else he had ever 
‘een or conjectured. Falbe, he himself, the 
‘ironged and silent theatre, the Emperor, 
Munich, Germany, were all blotted out of 
his consciousness. He just watched, as if 
iiscarnate, the unrolling of the decrees of 
so simple and 
g a tragedy on the two who 
potion together. And at 

' he fell back in his seat, fecling 


Med and tired, exhilarated and ex- 


“Oh, Hermann,” he 


wasted! d, “what years 


“You've Waste 


} 


d more than you know yct,” 

‘said. “Hallot » r 

resplendent officer had come 

ianking wn th 

nthe gangeway next them. He 

together and bows d 
d Comber, 1 think?” he 

ent English 


said in ex 


Michael roused himself. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“His Imperial Majesty has done me the 
honour to desire you to come and speak to 
him,” he said. 

“Now? ” said Michael. 

“Tf you will be so good,” and he stood 
aside for Michael to pass up the stairs in 
front of him. 

In the wide corridor behind he joined 
him again. 

“Allow me to introduce myself as Count 
von Bergmann,” he said, “and one of His 
Majesty’s aides-de-camp. ‘The Kaiser always 
speaks with great pleasure of the visits he 
has paid to your father, and he saw you 
immediately he came into the theatre. If 
you will permit me, I would advise you 
to bow, but not very low, respecting His 
Majesty’s incognito, to seat yourself as soon 
as he desires it, and to remain till he gives 
you some speech of dismissal. Forgive me 
for going in front of you here. 1 have to 
introduce you to His Majesty’s presence.” 

Michael followed him down the steps to 
the front of the box. 

“Lord Comber, All-highest,” he said, and 
instantly stood back. 

The -mperor rose and held out his hand, 
and Michael, bowing over it as he took 
it, felt himself seized in the famous grip 
of steel, of which its owner as well as its 
recipient was so conscious. 

“IT am much pleased to see you, Lord 
Comber,” said he. “I could not resist the 
pleasure of a little chat with you about 
our beloved England. And your excellent 
father, how is he?” 

He indicated a chair to Michael, who, as 
advised, instantly took it, though the 
I:mperor remained a moment longer stand- 
ing. 

“T left him in very good health, your 
Majesty,” said Michael. 

“Ah! I am glad to hear it. I desire you 
to convey to him my friendliest greetings, 
and to your mother also. J well remember 
my last visit to his house above the tidal 
estuary at Ashbridge, and I hope it may not 
be very long before i have the opportunity 
to be in England again.” 

He spoke in a voice that seemed rather 
hoarse and tired, but his manner expressed 
the most courteous cordiality. His face, 
which had been as still as a statue’s when 
he showed himself to the house, was now 
He kept 


turning his head, which he earried ver 


hever in repose for a moment 
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upright, this way and that as he spoke; now ‘Lf am studying music, your Majesty, 
he would catch sight of someone in the said Michael. ne 
audience to whom he directed his glance, ‘I am glad o see you came to Gern 
now he would peer over the edge of the to do it. Berlin? You ought to spend a 
low balustrade, now look at the group of © uple of months in Berlin. Perhay 
officers who stood apart at the back of the are thinking of doing so. 
box. He turned round quickly to one of 

His whole demeanour suggested a nervous. staff who had approached him. 
highly-strung condition ; the restlessness Ol ‘Well, what is it? ” he said. 
it was that of a man overstrained, who had Count von Bergmann bowed low 
lost the capabilit f being tranquil. Now Che Herr-Director,” he id. 
he frowned, now he smiled, but never for a craves to know whether it is Mai 
moment was he quict. Phen he laun head plea ure that the opera shall pt d 
a perfect hailstorm of questions at Michael The Katser laugh 
to the answel to which there wa caree! “The I wr, id 
time for more than a monosyllable in repty how | Chey wv 
he listened with an cagel and a spicious cut ! el } 
ittention. ‘They were concerned at first with Bergmann, we \ ill yon. You willt 
all sorts of subjects: inquired if Michacl with me, Lord Comber, for 1! t.” 
had been at Baireuth, what he was going to Immediately after the lights we 
do after the Munich festival was over, 1 igain, the « tain rose, and most d 
he had English friends here. He inquired ¢ hour be 1 for Mic | His 
Falbe’s name, looked at him for a moment bour wa ever still for le mot! 
through his gla es, nd desired to know Yow he \ ld shift in his « 
more about him. Then, learning he was a__ his hand he would beat time ont 
teacher of the piano in England, and had vi lvet balustrade in front of him, ¢ 
a sister who sang, he expressed great satis- stream of whispered appreciatt 
faction. criticism flowed from him. 

‘I like to see my subjects, when there “They are taking the opening sc 
is no need for their services at home,” he little too low.” he said. I s 
said, “learning about other lands, director’s ttention to that 
bringing also to other lands the culture ol crescendo i well done; that 1s 
the Fatherland, even as it always gives m¢ effective. ‘ awl—observe the be 
pleasure to see the English here, strengthen lines into \ h the shawl falls as she ' 
ing by the study of the arts the bonds that it. That iderful—a very mp! 
bind our two great nations together. You entry. Ah, but the hould t cross 
English must learn to understand us and stave yet; it more cfl if they rem 
our great mission, just as we must learn to longer ther e sings finel 
understand you.” wart | that the « 

Then the que became more special pli eberry, as 
ised, and concerned the state ol things 1 sa in England,” ! \ t on “A 
He laughed over the disturl ro \h, | »! brat 
ances created by the Suffragettes, was cage! Wunderschén! Y¢ r King Mark 
to hear what polit cians thought about the hi hun Ve Say [ wi 

te of thin in Treland, mad pecifi ticularly pl 1 with e ¢ 
inquiries about the Territorial Force, asked Mark, De n A wonderlul 
about the Navy, the state of the drama in Waener neve iched eater chts 
London, the coal strike which was threat At the end the Emperor rose d 
ened in Yorkshire. Then suddenly he put held out hi vd, 

a series of pel al questions “fT i pl ed to have seen yov 

“And you, you are in the Guards, I Combe: he said “Do not forge 
think? ” he said message to your father and take my adv 

“No, sir; I have just rm ipned my com and come to Berlin 1 t! vinter. W 
mission,” said Michael. lway leased to e the Englis! 

“Why? Why that? Have many of Germ 

4 r 


ur officers been wane 
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CHILDREN’S GAMES 


Where they come from, and how they Reflect the Nation’s History 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


NCONSCIOUS of the hoary age of 
their beloved games, elder children 
have taught younger enes to play them, 
generation after generation, until to-day 
these games have become a veritable hunting 
eround of historic treasure. Great pains 
have been taken to collect the most popular 
traditional games, to stamp and_ label 
fferent versions with the districts in which 
they are played, and so to preserve these 
gems from the dim far-off days. 
rhe child, unconscious that he is learning 
ntrol and develop sight, muscles and 
lligence when tossing and catching a 
knows not that his ancestors used the 
ball in martial exercises. Yet history re- 
peats itself. To-day the sk:ll of the bowler 
is proving useful 
in bomb and 
srenade throwing 
in the trenches. 


it a curious 
ct that the tra- 
tional games of 


children still bear 
impress of 
mmon ancestry 
in countries re- 
e from that 
the parent 
ce, wherever 


have been 
aretully pre- 
Served; this 
makes the study 
f such games an 
bs rbing one for 
the student of 
mankind, for they 
Tellect: the social 
nd domestic 
fustoms, religions 
nites, methods of 


fare, and spiritual beliefs of our for- 
bears. 

Besides, it is alleged that in its develop- 
ment the child passes through stages similar 
to those experienced by the race; therefore 
we turn attention to games to try to discover 
the unwritten history of our nation. 

In this we are not disappointed ; the games 
reflect much of the past. At times historical 
incidents, such as “‘ Gunpowder Plot ”’ and 
the story of Napoleon in ‘ Boney was a 
Warrior,” have been perpetuated through 
the inventive wits of some grown person. 
They, like “‘ Kiss in the King ”’ and Morris 
dances as late as the time of Elizabeth, 
seem to have been the diversions of grown 
folk. But on the whole the political history 


* To-day the children are playing at enlisting, drilling 
Vv ar- and fighting in the most lifelike manner,”’ 
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book and the traditional game have little in 
common. 

What happened around them in the home 
and out-of-doors, the way of life, the fighting, 
the religious worship, the daily work, the 
courtings, the marriages, the deaths, thie 
children noticed and loved to imitate. ‘To- 
day children are playing at enlisting, 
drilling, trench making, ambulance 
work, and fighting in the most life- 


when the r 


mimic warfare of 1915 is one day 


like manner, so _ that 


played by their descendants of 2015 
they will see before them war as it 
appeared to childhood in our time. 
Boys have usually amused them- 
selves with 
chance in order to win something, 
possessions or distinction; and phy- 
sical contest is their marked cha | 


games of skill and 


racteristic. Singing 


games and 
of dramatic type 


have been favoured by girls. This 


the rhyme games 
distinction is, indeed, exactly what 
we should struggle and - 
combat for boyhood ; acting, sing- 


expect m4 


ing and dancing for girlhood, though 
neither is wholly the possession of 
one sex. It is interesting in this connec- 
1..C.C. teacher that 


small boy shows originality 


tion to hear from an 
the modern 


In inventing new 


Tip-cat’’ in a 


While the 
London Street. 


Lames 

girls Jove the tra- 

ditional gam 
rround full of bows, with 
kets on their heads for hel 
mets, ed strips of wood for swords, ane 


or tlie, formine platoons, march 


* Tops 


ing four abreast, funning, falling down to 
take cover, attacking, saluting with militan 
briskness before carrying out an order, and 
with an almost uncanny knowledge of ¢] 
etiquette of modern wartare, is an arresty 
sight. What impresses one most in thes 
boys all less than eight years of age is their 


remarkable love of organisation and their 


—the Boys’ 
Favourite Game, 


contempt for cheating and funking: ai 
three, be it noted, national characteristics, 
As a privilege they admit the stronger girls 
to act as Ked Cross nurses, Many 

little maid of seven years proudly wears 
handkerchief upon her am 
and mal 


a white 
chalked with a red cross; 
tears are shed by those rejected as “ 
strong enough.”’ 

Older 
drill their juniors 


boy s, bereft of scoutmasters 


in the game so clos 
to reality. Uneonsciously they are pr 
serving for the future generations 0 
boys the scouteraft of the Ked Indian. 

let us see what are the chiet s 
and characteristics of our traditior 
vames 


lake 
rms 


have all passed under the arch ot al 


” 
‘Oranges and Lemons. \ 


had our heads chopped off, sung W! 
seemed a nonsensical controversy betwee! 
church bells, and finally joined in. the tus 
of-war all without knowing we were pe 
contests — betwee 
occurred im feudal times 


neighbourmg 


petuating one ol the 
pari hes that 
when th bells of 
assembled the parishioners 1 the marke 
place preparators to combet The ry 
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own to found in other games, has existed from time 
nilitan immemorial in Korea and Japan as a magic 
er, and ceremony to obtain a good harvest, the 
of tl successful side being assured of plentitul 
rrestir crops. <A certain hill-tribe in Assam plays 
n thes a tug-of-war game across a stream to expel 
is their demons, and it may be our own game has 
id their some such ceremonial origin; it is even 


cricket 
a form of ritual. 


possible that our team games of 


and football originated in 


The familiar “ Blind Man’s Buff” is 
very old, possibly a rite of prehistoric 
times. The blind man seems to represent 


a brownie or devil. As played in some 
countries he represents an animal (goat or 
cow), perhaps an animal god. From pictures 


of the game we know the blind man was 
formerly struck or buffeted ; 
word buff comes from Old 


indeed, the 
French buffe, a 


— 


An Improvised Wicket, 


also 


“ P 


oor Jennie’s a-weeping.”’ 


i blow. There would be pleasure in teasing 
; mentions well-known London churches, and an evil spirit, blinded, and incapable of 
the “talk” of their bells may have been doing harm to mankind again. 
suggested by their tolling, In 
4 the game the sequence of 
—_ events has been altered, the 
punishment of offenders— 
head-chopping—occurring be- 
jure the tug-of-war, an ad- 
vantage from the playing 
teristics int of view. The bone of 
ger girls contention in this case ap- 
to be debt between the 
«Aone parishioners, at a time when 
allies live farthings were of consider- 
value, and when the 
ehalty for debt was death. 
The partisan 
tmast colours were 

= Tange and 
are pr lemon, or the 
fruits may 
Indian. have been 
raditional ** Rounders.”’ 

» “hers olten In Old) Roger there 
rms is trace of a religious cere- 
mony in the planting otf a 
tree over the grave of an 
the t old) man The triends 
were tolled We usually chose a tree to 
betwe re back jin harbour the spirnt ot the 
1 time Pantagenet dead, hence their resent- 
villag times ment when the apples are 

market But the tur plucked. Even the kite ts 
he 1 5 connected with rites. In 


Korea, on a certain date in 


oe 
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the New Year, it is flown as a 
goat ’’ to carry off the year’s ill-luck. 
London Bridge is broken down” is a 


scape 


well-known song game considered to be 
based on the rite of ceremonial sacrifice 
The chil- 


Oranges and 


when a bridge was constructed. 
dren play the first part like “ 
London 
broken down,” and proceed to ask, “* How 
Ditferent 
meat, 


Lemons,’ chanting ridge 1s 
shall we build it up again?” 
materials—gold, iron, 
loaves are suggested, but nothing will suffice 
but gay lady, 
At last the arms of the living arch are lowered 
and clasp the last child in the line—the 
for the spirit of the bridge. 
is probably a taboo game ; 


wood, clay, 


’ mentioned in the refrain. 


human sacrifice 
Old Soldier ”’ 
and “‘ Touch” a remnant of choosing a 
victim by lot, or of making a guilty or 
diseased person taboo. 

Soldies 
of “ forfeit” 
leaning on his 
old soldier from Lotany Bay ; 
you got to give him to-day ?”’ ‘The answers 
“Yes” and “No,” Black,” ‘* White,” 
and “‘ Grey ” to his suggestions for garments 
are debarred under penalty of a forfeit. - 
Why Botany Bay ?) Perhaps to rouse 
pity in a veteran who had performed 


” belongs to the large class 
eames. ‘The lame old man 
** Tlere comes an 
What have 


tick says: 


The Old English 
Maypole Dance. 


fer fighter, who keeps what he cap 


the trying duty of guarding the convicts 
sent so tar, 

Suggestive ol predatory raids is “ Tom 
Viddler’s Ground,” but farther back the 
game have originated in the 
mythological belief in an old dwarf. pos- 


seems to 
sessed of treasure jealously guarded from 
mortal hands. It appears under Various 
in the United States. 

Another predatory game is “ King o’ the 
Castle.” In the London version one boy 
from the top of a mound pushes down 
others who try to drag him from it, shouting 
tu them: 


I'm the king of the castle, 
Get down, you dirty rascal.” 


But the Scotch version commemorates an 
historical incident, when Oliver Cromwell 
demanded the surrender of Home Castle, 
Berwickshire, by the governor, Cockbum, 
into the hands of Colonel Fenwick. It runs: 


Willy Wastle, 
Stand on my castle, 
And a’ the dogs o’ our toon 
Will no drive Willie Wastle doon.” 


Hlere indeed is the stubborn bntisi 
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onvicts 


“ Tom 
ck the 
in the 
rf pos 
from 
various 


¢ the 
boy 
down 


shouting 


rates an 
romwell 
e Castle, 
ockbura, 


It runs: 


Joon.” 


n british 
he cap- 


CHILDREN’S GAMES 


Sir Roger de Coverley. 


For a hundred years the children of 
England have played “ French and English,” 
a kind of prisoners’ base, a war game sig 
mficant of the former enmity now wiped out 
by the Entente, warfare chivalrously con 
lucted, tor even in the naming the enemy 
nation is placed first. The game is played 
with stones, sticks or two flags replaced by 
others as they are captured. In the North 
the opponents are ‘‘ Scotch and English,’ 
and coats and hats are captured trom two 
heaps, and the line occurs : 


Set your foot on Scots’ ground, Lenelish 


it ye daur.”’ 


Quaint indeed are the courting and 


games. One ol the oldest, because 


it illustrates marriage by capture, is “* Nuts 
May,” 


Which, though wondering at the 
ol gathering nuts and may 
we have played and enjoyed in all 
faith. A handkerchief is placed on 
“¢ ground, the players join hands in two 


lines 
Son either side of it, and, approachins 
and retiring sing : 


together, 


Here we come gathering nuts and may 


Na cold and frosty morning,” ete, 


One ch 


t | uid’ ls selected as the nut (Le. bunch 


ot of ] 
tof may blossom) to be eathered on 


ihornil in 


988 


then a repre 


sentative is chosen “to fetch her away.” 
The two join hands and pull over the hand- 
kerchie! It is significant that when boys 
and girls play, the boys always fetch the 
girls, and version they place 
their hands on the heads of the captured. 
This is marriage by capture. It is interest- 
ing to find that in America the game has 
retained its more correct names ‘‘ Nuts mn 
May,” “ Nuts of May,” and we should do 
well to revert to the latte: By the way, a 
‘ line”? game is characteristic of the union 
of opposing sides in some contest between 
border districts, disputes of neighbouring 
clans or forays for wives, as in “* Here come 
three knights a-riding.’ Phe sides advance 
and retire, asking questions and giving 
answers. Circle games are significant of 
friendship and peace, celebration of a fes- 
tival (Maypole dancing and “ Auld Lang 
Syne” are other instances) and marriage 
by choice. The handkerchief used in “ Kiss 
in the Ring ”’ has an old use as a love token. 
Chis game is curious as probably represent- 
ing the form of marriage by selection, which 
replaced marriage by capture. 

An even more interesting instance of this 
advance, but less known, is ‘‘ Three Knights 
from Spain’; it is played by a line of boys 
who include “ three knights,”’ and a line oj 
eiris, two of whom are a mother and het 
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daughter Jane, the latter invariably courted 
by the knights from a far land, who seek the 
mother’s consent and offer dowry. This is, 
indeed, purchase money. ‘ She must be 
sold.” Students of history see in the 
courting of Jane the coming of ambassadorial 
knights from the Spanish prince who married 
Jane, daughter of Edward III., and the 
bowing, curtsying and pride in bright spurs 
and richly wrought chains are in accord 
with the ceremonious politeness of the 
Spaniard. It is probable, however, these 
were later touches added to a courting 
game popular in the reign of the Planta- 
genet king. ‘‘ Poor Jennie’s a-weeping ”’ is 
another game beloved by young girls, who 
in play iind each other husbands. They 
also enjoy “‘ When I was a young girl,” 
illustrating events in the normal hfe of 
women, as also does ‘ The Mulberry 
bBush.”’ 

But of all the dramatic plays “ Jenny 
Jones” bears the palm for quaintness and 
pathos. ‘The name Jones appears to be 
corrupted trom “ Jo,’? meaning dear, sweet 
heart. ‘The game illustrates courting, death 
and burial, even the wearing of mourning, 
and as it is Common to Lngland, Scotland 
incl Ireland, and reveals customs connected 
with domestic life centuries ago, it is to be 
hoped eirls will long keep it alive. With 
rivthmic song and action village maidens 
visit a girl triend, but the mother refuses to 
idmit them, because the daily work has to 
be donc hen the daughter Jenny falls 
Hl and ci upon the ground. Her girl 
iriends carry her home and discuss the 
colour for mourning. The body is borne to 
the grave; one girl sprinkles earth over it 


und says: 


** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
If God won't have you, the Devil must.” 


Whereupon Jenny jumps up, pursues her 
friends, and the one caught now acts 
Jenny This comic ending scems to illus- 
trate the beliet in the immortality of the 
spirit In the Scottish version the girl’s 
lover seeks admittance 

Just as, long ago, Jewish children piped at 
their play weddings and mourned at their 
play funerals, so British children have copied 
what they saw their elders do 

\s an instance of a very ancient game ol 
kill cat worth notice In 


cradle Is 


england we make fewer figures With th, 

string than some natives in Borney: y| 

certain Eskimo play a game like cup-and-bal 


to hasten the « oming of the sun in spring 


make cat’s cradles in autumn to enmesh his 
rays. In New Guinea cat’s cradle is cen 


moniously constructed when the yams 


set to make the foliage Juxuriant. O 
investigator considers ‘‘ cat” is a corrupti 
of “cratch,’’ meaning manger, and one 
the forms is as like this object as ai 


cradle. Anyhow, to judge by its wide us 


in cat’s cradle we have one of the olde 


rites of nature worship. 
What does this examination of 
children’s games reveal ? Surely our cu 


servatism, liking for accuracy in detail 


words and actions), activity, love of fa 


play, inventiveness, the quality of being 


‘a sport,” power of organisation, inbor 


love of combat (boy s) and acting and dancing 


Kules there must be, and th 
At hide-and-seek the chil 


girls). 
must be kept. 


who watches is ruled out and sent to Coven 


try. Jsarnestness, serious regard 
rights (turn and turn-about at “he 
hardly any humour except in paying 
leits,” and just division of duties are sh 
again and again, 

In considering the games cl other nat 
we have no reason to be ashamed ot 
Children’s games that we have nearly lo 
have been replanted and have flourish 
the United States from the time ol the] 
erim Iathers. Among those introduced t 
German settlers are found traditional 
man games, e.g. ‘ Would vou know how dot 
the peasant ?’’ Untortunately for the m 
boy and girl of Germany, the hard militar 
fist has hit away games other than tho 
conducing to preparedness lor wat. Soldie! 
submarines, aircraft, guns and the pal 
phernalia of war are the favoured toys 
the hands of every small boy. Stern 1s! 
education, stern his play. The Gem 
may copy, but one can hardly imagine ® 
originating a boy scout movement. 5 
boy and girl ‘ goose step” through 
Well do 1 remember the intense enjoy™ 
of one German schoolgirl on 
land when taught the Morris dances. 
ing of the way German children are 
vised and worked in school days, 
sritish children at 
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THE SHADOW ON THE SCREEN 


No. 2 in the Series of “A Minister's Experiences with Women” 


By A WELL-KNOWN PREACHER 


| DO not pretend to explain every detail 
of this story. Those for whom there 
are no mysteries under the sun, who brush 
aside every manifestation of the Unknown 
with the mere murmur of their charm word 
“coincidence ” will, of course, find nothing 
in it worthy of explanation. But I confess 
that I have never succeeded in bringing 
myself into that easy-going, undiscriminat- 
ing attitude of mind. ‘There have been too 
many experiences in my ministry that have 
passed beyond the border of the finite ; 
too many when, coming to a 
sudden rift in the road, I have stretched out 
my hand and felt it closed in the strong 
grasp of a hand I could not see. 

I] remember in the very first year of our 
work, when the drought had blasted the 
crops of our people and we, with them, stood 
within the very shadow of want, how on 
the day when our Jast shilling had gone for 
relief, when I did not know where we should 
fnd food for another meal, there came a 
letter from an almost forgotten friend in 
the North, and in it a cheque for twenty 
pounds. “ Coincidence 


occasions 


Say—mere ly a 
comeidence that the he Ip should come from 

n unlike ly source, 
Our extremity ! 
cannot think so, 
And so with the widow, Mrs. Marshall. 
only know that her boy did come back, 

lin the way here set down. But whether 

circumstances of his return were by 
‘ance or in fulfilment of {; uth, I leave each 
one of you to answer for yourself, 

My predecessor had desc ribed her to me, 
‘is Well as the other members of the con- 
sregation, on my arrival, 
ienberd him gratefully because of that. 
the minister comes to the new 

tg alter his predecessor has le ‘ft, with 
“ay dg or acquaintances to whom he 

100K for advice, and the wonder is that 


in the very moment of 
Perhaps it was, but 1 


J 


I have alw: 


he evet sutvives the diplomatic demands 
and exigencies of those first few 
In this case, however, my predecessor, 
good shepherd that he was, went over the 
whole of the flock, calling each sheep by 
name from the greatest even to the least. 
When he had finished I knew enough about 
the individual characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasies of my new charges to guard me 
from offending any of them at the outset. 

Mrs. Marshall he did not mention at all 
until I called his attention to the fact that 
he had passed over her name. 

“Oh, you needn’t bother much about 
her,”’ he said. ‘‘ She lives away out on the 
edge of things somewhere. A good worker, 
though, always on hand to help with the 
church socials and all that. 1 meant to call 
on her some time ; but you know how it is.’ 

““ Has she any family ?’”’ I asked. 

“No. Wait—let’s see—there is some 
story about her having a boy who went 
away—— Now, how is that ? Somebody told 
me her story once—but I can’t remember. 
And, anyway, she’s not very important. 
Might be a good plan for you to call on her 
some time, though.’’ 

The church gave us a reception, and all 
the members filed by us in a long, bewildering 
procession, leaving us with weary hands and 
arms and a confused babble of names in our 
minds. When there was a little break, | 
caught eagerly at the suggestion of one of the 
deacons’ wives that I might look over the 
arrangement of the church, and particularly 
the kitchen, of which the 
very proud, 

As we entered the kitchen door I noticed 
a woman standing at the stove, her sleeves 
rolled to her elbows, and her cheeks suffused 
with the ruddy glow which the heat imparted 

She turned towards us with a half-apolo 
getie little 


weeks, 


ladies were 


smile, but my guide apparently 


meht the smile, thouweh 


did not see her. 
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THE QUIVER 


1 oul vl th 
bout to p by In her confusion 
he dropp ad a p - d T ha tened to pick 
it up mad hand at t her 
am the ne minister,” [ said to het 
[I don’t think we have met 


My words seemed to add to her contusion. 
to speak, but my guide had 
n handling the situation. 
shall, Doctor. My dear, 

our new pastor. Mrs 


She started 


bustled up, intent « 


This is Mrs. Mat 
this is Doctor Jone 


Marshall seldom gets out into the church 
parlours, Doctor she always finds so mucl 
to keep her busy in the kitchen, We all 
say that she is one of our most useful 
members 

It did me good to see that Mrs. Marshall 


sensed the tone of patronage a much as | 


did and resented it 


I held out my hand, and she took it m 
her big motherly clasp, still motst from the 
dishwates 

lam coming to call on you very soo! 
| icl | t to know the members ol 
the congregati that do the real work 

she responded And 
then, a t quite ire of hersell, 

Perhap perhay you and Mir Jon 

vould come t ppel 
Suppel repeated Suppe | 
haven't heard that blessed word since we 


un to think 
You 


big I had beg 


reached this b el 
that nobody here has any suppel 
take 


Il conn 


hall at the fe 


ew 


it from 


oked for Mi 


Hlowime 


Sunday ( Wil me time 
before [| discovered her t ked awa under 
1 il ! Shit owned 
in a plain b k ‘ hich even trom a 
listance appeared >have shrunk about het 
imple fieure t there was a wholesome 
incerity 1 er cager gaze that dre mM 
es bacl epeatedl 
each Sut i nher pla ( promptly 
but a i bef f could make n way to 
thie ervice hac lipped 
quuietl that the weeks lengthenes 
to month | still not fultilled may 
promise t Phen one Sunday T preached 
from the pal the Prodigal Son | 
thought of ras | rounced the text, and 
lanem Wel iw that hye 
trargcht \ ce rapt attention 
In that I ( lashed through my 
mind wl r had told me 


her Phere wa ome 


abou 


ibeout 
I should ha 


learning het 


blamed myself that 
allowed the months to elapse 
without trouble, and that ver 
wrote to her, recalling her promise 

Jone 
if we might 
On ‘Tuesday the answer arrived, 


prim, old-fashioned hand, She 


day I 


to 


incl me to supper and 


some time during 


have 


asking come 


the week. 
written ina 
said, if we would 


Very 


would be elad, it 
come to supper on Thursday at six o'clock. 


Hler cottage stood clear out beyond th 
citv limits in a district totally unfamiliar 
to me She opened the door for us her 
self: there was no evidence of the timidity 
that I had come to expect im her. Instead 
her greeting had in it a quiet dignity, and 
| liked the fact that she made no apology 
for the house or the meal 


‘“ Have vou lived here long?” I asked 
About when my 


husband di 


five vears. You see 
1 | had to find a home that! 


could maintain, and finally 1 came clear out 


here It 1 runt she smiled, * but 


also. flowers 


Tones said 


| think it’s lovely Mrs 


could feel mo her vores trace of longi 
for our own cottage in the country, 

Phere wa homesickness mm the supper 
too, the Ing lices of home-made bread, the 


butter, home churned, the home-made pickles 
apple pie th the juice fairl 
through the top. In the midst 
truck seven, and Mrs 


and the big Wi 


bursting 
olit, a mantel clock 


Marshall excused 


watched 


herself for a moment 


as she brought 
kerosene lam} 


I noticed 


little 


parloul vindow 


then, for the first time, U ; 
cut from the centre of the curtatn, just Dip 
cna the lal ips rays to shine 
throu From the out ide the house wou 
ippear entirely dark except for this litt 
ional of light, and love She caught t 


epury in our eves and said: 


he isaway, 
Won't you tell 


Len you know 


It hoor 


about him 


was real 
| have! 


But 


She hesitated, but 1 believe she 


erateful for the 


talked about it much 
1 think vou would understand 

nearls veal since w 
walt h began We wer still 


in Llavden 


that there was a cirue 


there air, and there il 
birds 
_ 
el cul 
from the kiteher 
ind set it in tl 
elan 


elapse 
it veri 
romise 
er and 
during 
rived, 
1. She 


us her 
timidity 
Instead 
ity, and 
apology 


I asked 
my 
e that ! 
clear out 
but 


vers a 


and Mrs 


oment 


rought 


ene jam} 


] notice 
vas 
n, just | 


s to su 
yuse wou 


this litt 
aught 


said 
‘ou know 
you tell 


Voctor, you 
, you are a man of God. Tell 


—tell me tl 
me that he will come back.’ ’’—,/ 


me 


x 
sa, 


| 
sil 
Haroid Gow 4 
| 
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THE QUIVER 


Hayden exclaimed. ‘ Why that’s 


in our home county 
I know it 


she responded Vhat’s 


why I knew that I should love you as a 

pastor. From the first night when I saw 

you at the church, in the kitchen, | was 


sure that you would be just like home folks. 


You see 


the other pastors never called on me. 


“My husband owned the general stores 
out in Hayden, and we were very happy 
there for many years Ile was deacon of 


the church and chairman of the village 
board. le was a very strong, commanding 
man I have often thought that in a largei 


sphere my husband would have achieved a 


eat reputation We had only one child, 


our boy Samuel. He was our joy, our whole 
life \Imost from the day he was born, my 
husband began laying plans for his future. 
Fhey would go into partnership, he said: 
it would be Marshall and Son. 


buy the shops in the adjoining towns and 


They would 


build a chain of shops that might stretch 
Every business move 
with the 
really seemed 


across the country. 
that he planned 
thought of the boy, and it 
that there would be no limit to what they 


made was 


might do together 
‘And how about the boy ?”’ T asked. 
* Dp heredity, Doctor 
Jones ? ”’ she said 
I do,” I said; “I think it 
many things that are otherwise unexplain 


vou believe in 


explains 


able 
‘* T knew you would say so,”’ she exclaimed. 


It’s true. All of my ancestors were sea cap- 


tains. It was their blood pounding in his 
veins like the waves on the seashore that 
called him. I know it was. I tried to tell 
John so. Oh,”’ she cried, ** if he only could 
have believed it!” She paused for a 


moment and regained control of herself 


with an effort, 
From the time Sam first began to walk,’ 


he said, ‘‘ there was no interest in his life but 


boat When he was only seven he said he 
had decided to be a sailor. His father 
couldn’t understand. The Marshalls fo 
generations had never taken any interest 


in the sea. His father and grandfather had 


lived in the same house in Tavden, he 

couldn't that five generations ot sea 

rove ere calling to my boy he thought 
rsene 

\ ! tried o dard! dhe 

ke night he would 


sit and try to be interested in the plans that 
his father had for the business. But I could 
see the little werry lines in his face tha 
meant he had to drive himself to it: his 
heart was far away, and it made my 59)! 
sick to think of it . 
‘Something had to happen, of course, for 
as he grew older he developed a will as 
strong, almost, as his father’s. There hadt 
some time, and one Saturda 
School 


be a conflict 
night it 


easter holidays; he came bounding in 


came, had closed for ¢ 


night, his face glowing, to tell us that wit! 
three other boys he had planned a river 


trip to last a week His father had wantedt 


have him spend the week at the shop, Bot 
of them were tired and impatient, and so, 
spite of anything that I could do, the quarr 
Next morning when I went to knock 
at his door there was no answer.” It was 


came. 


several minutes before she spoke again. 


‘That was six years ago,” she said. 

have not seen him nor heard from him since 
I have managed to live through it somehow, 
she forced a wan little smile, “ but it was 
his father. He never realised 
meant in his life until— 


too much for 
how much the boy 
For a vear he d 
thought ot 


until he went out of it. 
that 
find some trace, and when everything fail 


everything could be 
when there was no more hope, he seemed t 
You see,” she faltere 


Sam was dead. But 


lose his grip on lite 
“he thought —that 
it isn’t true,’ she exclaimed defiantly, “ he’ 
alive, he'll come back ; every night since 4 
went away [| have lit the lamp for him in th 
will bac She TOs 


and carried away by the stress of her em 


window. He come 


crossed the room and grasped me by the am 
“ Doctor, you are a man of God. Tell me- 
tell me that he will come back——" 

I pulled her gently down on to the ol 
haircloth sofa beside me and spoke ve 


quietly 
Your own heart tells you that he 
come back, doesn’t it 1 asked. : 
Yes, ves,”’ she cried, know it. 


Then | know it, too, 
remember this, Mrs. Marshall, God is lov 
both of them part 
of the same immortal spirit. And the heat 
nearer to the heart ol G 


I answered, © 1! 


and motherhood is love 


of a mother is 

than anything else in’ this world. ¥ 
own heart tells you that he will come b 
I tell that it is God speaking t 


il] return to you 


ms that 
I could 
ce that 
It; his 
my soul 


urse, for 
will 
e had t 
aturda 
jor ti 
if in 
hat with 
a rivet 
anted t 
». Bot 
nd so, 
quart 
to knock 
It was 
ain. 
aid. “| 
im since 
mehow, 
it it was 
realised 


e unti— 


ng 

eemed | 
 faltere 

ad, But 
ly, “ he's 
t since 
in th 
She ros 
remot 
y the ara 
Tell me- 
o the old 


yoke vel 


at he \ 

ow it.” 

pred, 
1s love 


hem parts 


| the heart 
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THE SHADOW ON THE SCREEN 


pray every day that it may be 


She did not try to thank me. She sat very 
still for a few minutes, and when she lifted 
her head she was her own controlled self 
She stepped over to the bookcase in 


pipe and taking down an old Bible 
brought it to me. 

‘Won't you open the Book and read mec 
from the first page you turn to ?”’ she asked. 
“1 feel the need of comfort.” 

J opened the Bible at random, and glan ing 
at the page, read to her: © And at evening 
time it shall be light.” 

‘That is vour verse,” I said, “ there's 
vour light in the window, at eventide for your 
boy, and some night God will flash the light 
of his love and reveal him to you. Re- 
member in the trouble times, when things 

look darkest, remember ‘at evening time it 
shall be light 


One Sunday evening, a few weeks later, 
I save the first of my series of talks on the 
life of Christ, illustrated with lantern slides. 
lhe church was packed. Stereopticon slides, 
nd particularly coloured slides, were a great 
The lantern was in 
the gallery and the screen, which was a large 
ne, hung clear across the choir loft behind 
the pulpit. I began with a map of Galilee, 
followed with a picture of the birth in the 
manger, the flight into Egypt, and then 
some scenes in modern Nazareth, with a 
description of the life and habits which 
must have made up the boyhood of Jesus. 
»») lar as was possible I was telling the story 
n the words of the Gospel narrative. 


velty in those days. 


We came at length to the Baptism in the 
river Jordan : 
And Jesus, when He was baptised,”’ I 
said, following Matthew’s account, went 
j ip straightway out of the water. 4 
| glanced at the screen, expecting to see 
the picture of the Baptism, but instead the 
operator had projected a scene belonging 
much later in the lecture. He realised his 
" mistake instantly and withdrew the slide. 
\t that instant, when the screen was blank, 
oe ar in front of the lantern in the 
the light 
g in the middle of the 


screen, 


The shadow was 
he man droppe l bac 
operator flashed 


there only an instant ; 
*k into his seat and the 
on the s« reen the Baptism 


picture, But in that moment the congrega- 
tion was startled by a piercing ery trom under 
the gallery. 

‘‘ My son, my boy, oh, Sammy, my boy ! ‘“ 
cried the voice in agonising appeal. 

I recognised the voice. “ Turn on 
lights,”’ I said firmly. 

Someone in the rear turned up one of the 
lights, and looking in that direction T saw 
Mrs. Marshall rushing for the gallery door. 

‘‘Sammy,” she called, ‘ your mother is 
coming for you, Sammy.’’ She 
have cleared the stairway in a single bound, 
for before I quite realised what had happened 
she was in the gallery and, following the 
light of the lantern down to the front 
row of seats, threw her arms about the neck 
of the tall young man whose shadow had 
appeared upon the screen. 

lhe congregation was in a furore of excite 
ment. Men stood up; 
the dark, whispered shrilly to each other. 
| stepped to the front of the platform and 
called out : 

** Let The lights 
will be turned on in a moment. The lecture 
will be continued next Sunday night, but 
this will be with the 
benediction. You have seen a_ greater 
sermon than your ears will ever hear. You 
have seen the answer of many prayers, and 
the dead returned to life.” 

While the congregation was composing 
itself for the benediction I sent a _ seat 
steward to bring Mrs. Marshall and her boy 
to my study, and there I found them, smiling 
through their tears 


the 


seemed to 


women, restless in 


no one leave his seat. 


service closed now 


cried the mother, 


big, 


‘He has come back, 
holding the arm of the 
lad. ‘Oh, Doetor, at 
was light!” 

He told her that night about his wandet 
and had not reached 
ner, and how he had gone back to Hayden 
and from there had traced her to the city 
All day he had tramped about through the 
unfamiliar city 


tine-featured 


evening time there 


how his letters 


ings, 


and drawn by the 
lights and music had at length wandered into 
the church. It late the 
I pressed them both to come 
to our house for the night rather than unde 


But Mrs. Marshall 


streets, 


was very before 


story ended. 


take the long ride home. 

would not have it so 
the light 

window,” 


is burning for Sammy in the 


she said. “IT want lim to come 


home and blow it eut.” 
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THE MODERN GIRL’S MARRIAGE 


No. 2 
By 


the 
and for 


ne to 


ot 


proce 


RI 
different modern 


all 


ove Is now, as it 


aspects 


eirl’s marriage me once 


avow behet 


ha 


my 
been from and evermore 


be 


shall preme and overmastering 
foree! “To-day in every age, girls bred 
in ease and luxury re ready to travel to 
the end of tl vorld live wooden 
hanty cool md wash, and work Ike 
three general servants rolled into one, for 
thre ike of the man beloved Po-day, a 
m every ( indulgent bachelors are 
ready to kill more formidable enemies than 


the dragons of old, in the 
of their pet 
to burdet 


treading underfoot 


luxuries and comforts, in ordet 


thems with responsibilities 
one deat 


all the 


tion has invented 


are, for the sake of calling 


mevery age 
hion and con- 


when 


The ‘“ Business” Alliance 


lo say that the modern girl is incapable ot 
deep and } { ( ld be as absurd 

t aectal hat ( have lo tten to 
bu but t { en to ever irl t 
meet tl ! or, havi met him 
to be the object of ] choice nab itis when 
for one i these re 1 Joy ! ibsent, that 
the modern fer vitally from het 
prede thre t generation 

\ Vietor msel in uch ( 
utomaticall hed hes ‘ 
marria devoted herselt to good work 
to home « to cl to 
or to back! the might be 
In Rom ( iryviie he entered 
religi rely very vel 
rely indee | member of the middk 

byt | t template a purel 


the 


of “Myself and the New Generation ” 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WOMAN 


The to 
debarred, tw 
liberately, “ I shall 


home L ore 


modern whom love seer 


herself ilmly, and 


marry I am ‘ fed 


with illy can’t ‘ stick’ 


ordered about and cross 


questioned 


longer. To must have a life of my 
I'l say ‘ ye the next time anyone as 
me, if he i { Impossible ! 

Orit may be that a pang of envy 
through her heart a he es mall 
friend nursing a curly 
she mentally lare 


of my own! \ 
Mil put up with the man 
child Phi 


horrified a Victorian damsel out of her 


which Wwe 


entiment 


the moder irl tinds eminently sens 
and sane 

Now first from th man's 

Cui it mav be bette s Il once t 
tte 1) ] pr life kiss 
babi fire rather than in erying 
faded photograph ind r bre ( 

Ite il te 
between the ca | 
France th the 


the bar 


Englishman does not! 


Why a Man Marries . 


The average young bacl ris in 
pity his married triend nd to hug 
t ht ot own liber He 1s sat ' 
ith | 1 m hi club, and his 
en ment i. home, to his 1 
neat rat {axe rrocer’s bills 
u! Not for me! | he means 
ie ‘ until the n dart comes t j 
his point « ie I nety cases 
hundred, | is to a man the one an 
| 


Seer 
nd de | 
= up 
= 
| 
for the sake oft 
Ld har 
: 
girl wife lo-day, 
sham laws whi i} 
the Thou shalt nots !’ 
: ention—tumble down like ninepins 
the magic messa flashes from eve to eye. 


THE MODERN GIRL’S MARRIAGE 


eedful to satisfy his heart. It is inconceiv- 
ble that he would still wish to marry a girl 
' fessed to him frankly, “ I have no 
nae for vou. As a matter of fact, it would 
not distress me if I never saw you again, 
but you are not objectionable to me. 1 find 
you pleasant and agreeable. I am willins 
to make the best of you, for the sake of the 
seneral widening of my own interest, which 


ho con 


will come to me as your wife!’ 

\s a matter of fact, the modern girl does 
not confess these truths during the time ot 
the engagement. She plays her part, is 
charming, affectionate, agreeable, and allows 
her lover to believe that her visions of the 
{yture are as roseate as his own. 

What I would implore every such fiancée 
o ask herseli very seriously and thought 
fully is this, ‘' Am I strong enough, unselfish 
enough, to continue this behaviour a/fe 
marriage, and through all the wear and tear 
if daily life It may be comparatively 
easy so long as things run smoothly, but 
quite certainly a time will come when 
things will wof run) smoothly. Health 
troubles, money troubles, domestic troubles 
will cause a severe jarring of the wheels, and 
nerves and temper will be strained to their 
ittermost. Under such circumstances, can 
I trust myself to be tender to this man 
patient with him, understanding of his 
moods, pitiful of his failings, loyal in failure 


Sin success 


A Gigantic Undertaking 

It isa gigantic undertaking! Even with 
love to mellow it, married life is full of 
(iffculties. The girl who contemplates a 

common-sense ’’ union, should realise that 
she 1s voluntarily taking upon her shoulders 
a task of herculean difficulty. 


Phe spirit ot 
love may discover a world of joy and interest 
in a modest home, but in its absence its 
mistress may find her daily monotonous 
duties the reverse of widening,’”” and 
sigh inc reasingly for the freedom of her 
bachelor days. 

From the man’s point of view it seems to 
me a mean and cruel Injustice to ac¢ ept all 
that he has to give, and in return to saddle 
who has no true love for 
rc It is impossible to con 
os mulate love; sooner or later 
lisillusionment must come, probably accom- 
pan 


med by 
| by bitterness and reproaches, and the 
nit will widen 


him with a wife 


Mm in her heart 


as years roll on 


\ marriage 


founded on frank liking and respect on beth 
sides may conceivably prove a great success ; 
but where one loves, and the other pretends 
to leve, L see only breakers ahead. 


Improving on One's Parents 

It is a truism to say that the modern girl 
expects to begin where her mother left off. 
T would go a step farther, and say that she 
intends to improve on the parental estab- 
lishment. Ever since she grew to woman- 
hood she has been protesting at intervals, 
“When J have a house, I shall never——” 
“When J have a house I shall always—— 
and in points of style she is determined to 
leave the old people far behind, <A flood 
of wedding presents have probably given a 
luxurious, lived-in air to the new home 
which was lacking in olden days. I remem- 
ber my mother telling me that she received 
four wedding presents in all; my own list 
reached to nearly a hundred, my daughter's 
more than doubled that number. 

Now I approve of wedding presents, and 
never join in the chorus of unwilling givers 
who pronounce them a tax. It is a joy to 
contribute honestly (i.e. as much as one can 
afford, and no more!) towards the making 
of a new home, and the gifts so collected 


are a very real help to the young couple. 
What I complain of in the modern bride is, 
that she is often totally untrained for her 
duties as mistress of her charming home. In 
the upper middle class she may have taken a 
degree at Girton, in the lower middle class 
she may be an expert typist and steno- 
erapher, but each is equally ignorant of 
domestic science, and so unenlightened is 
public opinion on this subject that this 
ignorance is made a subject of laughter, 
rather than shame! 


Dishonourable Cooking 

How often is a conversation to the follow- 
ing effect to be heard at the approach of a 
marriage : 

Bride’s brother to bridegroom: “ T pity 
vou, old fellow, when Emily has to look 
after your food! She doesn’t know the 
first thing about cooking. T'll stand you a 
meal at the club, if it gets too bad.”’ 

Bride (complacently) ‘Oh, we'll worry 
along somehow. Mother will have to write 
out a list of menus << 

Bridegroom (gazing adoringly at bride): 
‘Tm not worrving about meals.” 
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that means ! 
will worry at 
home to a badly 
cooked meal; the time will come when he 
vill be worried by the incoming of heavy 
bills. I should like to feel as sure that the 
time was coming when a girl would feel such 


(ilder people know what 
[he time will come when he 


coming badly-chosen, 


incapacity as dishonourable, as it would be 
on a man’s part to say, ‘‘ I have no idea how 
to vou, but ve can 


| am support 


wry along ! 

It is pleasant at this moment to remember 
the our brave Allies, 
and there are the relationship 
between a French husband and wife which 
we may well admire. If the 


many excellences of 


points in 
less 


two are 


lovers than an ideal English couple, the 

Mon Ami which is so often heard on 
their lips has a very real significance. \ 
French husband and wife are friends and 


partners, and that very often in a business, as 
sense A 
takes his wife into his confidence in financial 

fully than the 

The Frenchwoman of fiction 
frivolous, but the real Ir: 
woman of the middle frugal 
practical, and The 
English modern girl who is contemplating 


well as a domesti Frenchman 


affairs more does average 


is vain and neh 
classes Is 


intensely maternal. 


marriage could sit at her feet, and learn 
many a lesson 
War Marriages 

It is impossible to discuss the modern 


eirl’s marriage at this moment without 
taking into account the war marriages, of 
which there have been a surprising number 


during the last months 


At the beginning of the war, T was filled 
with sympathy for all my young girl friends. 
It seemed so hard on them to lose all their 
men associates, and to have all their innocent 
head, and 
saw spinsterhood looming ahead for one and 


pleasures cut short I shook my 


all then what a surprise ! 
have T known such a rush of engagements 
never have | dreamed of such speedy 
marriages! Meeting a friend last week, | 
inquired casually \nd how is Emily 
“Oh, Emily and her husband are in Col 
chester. He is going out in Hlu 
band!” 1 gasped Emily! It’s not two 
months since I saw her. She wasn't 
engaged No! very quick, isn’t. it 
We had a great rush She was engaged 
unde mont 


Well! circumstances alter cases. Tf T had 
been engaged to a man for months or years 
if | had J/oved im without being engaged 
then I should feel it my greatest comfort t 
marry him before he went off on the Great 
Crusade. 
But 
not the outcome of deep and tried love! 
They are the result, on the man’s side, of ; 


many of these hasty marriages are 


longing to possess someone ot his own, an 
to be the ‘“ iront”’ by loving 
intimate letters which will help to ease th 


followed to 


chill feeling of dread and pain, which come 
ot soldiers, Ani 
young soldier stirs 


at times to the bravest 
the girl? The gallant 
her heart, as, God him! he stirs all 
our hearts to-day. She is thrilling with 
eagerness to help, and when he cries “ Help 
me!’ all that is feminine and noble in her 
rises in Also let 
there is in the whole situation an excite- 


bless 


response us be candid! 


ment and romance which carries her away 


A Straight Question 

One feels so tender, so pitiful, towards 
the boys and the girls alike! It 
is out of the truest tenderness that one dares 


them all 


to put a very terrible and searching question 
to the brides of impulse, of whom there are 
so many to-day. 

Ire vou prepared to love and work for 
his man, if he ¢ to vou blind, deaf 
ov crippled ; awfully disfigured or maimed? 

Let the girl use her powers of imagina- 
tion, and project into the future 
Let her honestly and fearlessly acknowledg 


ynes home 


hersell 
how she stands as regards her powers 0! 
patience, tenderness, unselfishness, industr 
and resource! It may be that in the futur 
she will have to be the bread-winner ol the 
that the “ cherishing, 


which is as a rule promised to the woman 


home; it may be 
as the weaker vessel, will be claimed by the 
weak, helpless invalid who has taken the 
place of the sturdy warrior of to-day 
ven if serious wounds are escaped, the 
home to-day are oiten 
rhe girl wife is over 


men who come 
shattered in nerve. 
joved at the prospect of reunion, but all 


the bridegroom 


who returns to her, but 
irritable man who must be soothed and pr 


ardent 
a depressed and 


too oiten it Is not 


turn. 
ready, Wat 


oh 
Is vour love deep 


tected at 
\re 


possibility 


every 
you Brides, to face this 


stand the strain 


] h i 
years 
rage 
ort ti 
Great 


es are 
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of 
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tirs al 
with 
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andid! 
excite- 


away 


rowards 
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owledgt 


ywer>rs 
industr\ 

ye 
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1V 
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re often 
js over 

, but all 
idegroom 
sssed al 


and pr 


face this 


nongh t | 
Ho, thirsty one 
A seller of swee; 


relresh thy heart! "? 
waters in the East. 
Meleish. 
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Short Serial Story 


By JEANETTE LEE 


XVI 
ORACE MEDFIELD, 
dark blue quilted gown, was sitting in 
that 
He remembered the day 


wrapped in a 
the sunny window 
the backyards, 
only three weeks ago, was it? 
first come to this pleasant room 

He leaned back in his and closed 
his eyes. He was tired; more tired than he 
had thought he would be. bed 


looked down into 
when he had 


} 
cnall 


Sitting in 


he had felt strong, almost well. And he 
had demanded his clothes. 

“We'll let you wear a dressit 
i day or two first,” Aunt Jane had said 


‘You’ve got a real pretty 


C. 


with a twinkle. 
silk I 


one, 
So she had bro. ght out the quilted gown 
and laid it on the bed; and he had dre SS d 


and had 


where the big 


slowly come out here to the sunny 


sitting-room, chair was 
drawn up in the window. 

He had looked 
a Teeling of stran 


had 


change in foliage 


down into the yard with 


reness and newn¢ and 
whether it was the 
that made the yard look 
so different, or whether the change 
race Medfield and in his eyes. 
| and leaned 
it a little, with 


wondered a little 


was 
Then he had closed the eyes 
back. 1 rhaps he had l¢ 
the fresh al 


coming in, and the girl’s voice 


singing, and the sound of doves cooing from 
a roof near by, for when he opened his cyes 
Julian was sitti at the desl vriting. 

He looked d his eyes encountered 


his father’s, and he came over to the 


window. 
“How are you fecling, dad? 


‘First-rate. It 


eems good to vet on my 


legs again.” He was leanine back, lookit 
at the be taking in hi esh ul 
trength. It beeh several da ince 


Julian came; but Horace 
yet quite used to his being there, or to the 
little proud cling that ver hin 


when he looked at this young man who 
his son. He had never thought that Juliz 
was handsome med t 
have happened to him. 
like a man, and 
the lines of his made it almd 
thought of the boy's mot 
Canada had brought 
him. It had | 
him off like that t 
Mrs. Cawein’s wi 
And then it came to him that Julian we 
better 1€ day 
arrived. Perhaps, after all, he 
of his dad. rhey had had many 
gether, and had sat silent for long spa 
and the boy came and went as 


rvnne 


But mething 


He carried | 


there was a look behi 
face that 
beautiful 
as he watched it. 
the best that 


wise 


Was in 
move, sending 
get him out. of 
than tl 


looking even 


of quiet; 
his father’s 
the hospital had come tw 


room were home. 
step and light figure a 
vh the hall. He 


town to the 


went across | 
But 


ran thr 
vacant house to sleep. 
erved with his father’s, wher 
he could persuade Aunt Jane to send In 
and could not 
her he went to a restaurant near b 
Aunt Jane and he 
the minute he heid out his hand to her, 2 
in hers and patted it 
her muslin 
as my boy,” § 


meals were 


extra tray, when he 


had been friend 
she had taken it 
looked at 
‘You're just 
had said an 
doing now if { could see 

The young man had reached uj 
before she could catch the meaning 
look and thrown it around her neck ar 
had kissed her, just under the muslin ! 


him out of 
the same age 
wonder what hed 


hir 4 
nim. 


always 


Ye wh 
| guess that’s w! 


der of her cap 
would do first,” he said. And Aunt Ja 
eve id filled with quick tears 4 
turned awa 

That rreat olishness,” she 


= 


AUNT JANE 


" lways asking for her when he came. 
che appeared now with a card in her hand, 
0 king at it doubtfully. Her glance ran 


a the figure in the window in its stately 
dressing-gown, and returned again to the 
little black-edged card. 

The young man’s eye fell on it, and his 
evebrows lifted a trifle. 

“For me?” He held out a hand. 

She ignored the hand and passed on to 
millionaire, extending the card. Her 


the 
face was impersonal and severe. 
The bovs quick Jaugh broke across it. 
“Caught, dad '™ he chuckled, looking at 
the card. 


The millionaire glanced down at it and 


his face darkened. 


“Tell her I cannot— ” He stopped 
bruptly. Suppose she had heard that the 


hov was home! His father’s room was the 
best place iot him. He sighed and laid 
down the card 

Very we 
The young 
chuckled softly, and his 


Tell her to come in. 
man laughed out and then 
father smiled 
iml\ 
he door opened and the widow entered 


She was dark, with white throat and white 
hands. and bewildering bits of jet that 
twinkled as she moved. They tinkled softly 
as she came in. 

Aunt Jane, following discreetly, closed 
the door behind her and went across to a 
hair. 

The widow stood looking at the two men 
with a charming smile. 

The younger one came forward. low 
do you do, Mrs. Cawein?” He was hold 
ing out his hand and smiling. 

How-de-do, Julie!” She touched the 
hand lightly and fluttered by him toward 
the chair in the window. \nd how is the 
dear man? she cried. 

Julian, with the little smile on his lips, 


watched 
ched the comedy. Aunt Jane from her 


lair across the room regarded it mildly. 
The 
e millionaire half rose, as if warding 
attack 
But the dark J 
e dark Jady only pressed the hand 


that was held out, and lighted on a chait 
near by and twinkled a little and 
dbeamingly on him 
— Medfield sank back in his chair. 
5 so good to see you,” she exclaimed 
34 “And, do you know, I might have 
ey you altogether!” She clasped her 
Thee looked at him reproachfully. 
as a nurse person met me in the 


hone 


hall who said you were not here that it 
was all a mistake in the name.” She spread 
her hands dramatically, and the jets 
twinkled fast like little eyes all over her. 
“She said you weren't here —that they'd got 
the name wrong. Then this good woman ”’ 
the little jewels on her hand glinted at 
Aunt Jane lightly “this good woman met 
shouldn’t have got in at all.” 
Medficld cast a glance of due 
“this good woman.” Her 
cheerful; she 


me, or | 

Horace 
appreciation at 
face was expressionless and 
sat mildly in her chair, regarding the 
widow with uncritical eyes 

‘It was very good ol her, I’m. sure,” 
murmured Horace Medfield. 

“Wasn't it? I've quite been dying to 
see you, you know.” She leanea towards 
him a little and sparkled for him. 

‘| think I must have been dying to see 
responded the millionaire politely. 
“Though they told me [ was doing very 
well.” he said reflectively He leaned back 
in his chair and smiled at her. 

The boy watched the play with amused 
eves. He had no idea his father could be 


you,” 


» courtly with a woman 

The bridled to it’ and used her 
eves, better. Think 
of the interests you represent !” 

‘[T try not to think of them,” said Med- 
field dryly. 

“Of course ! 


visitol 
“It's a merey you're 


You must not!” She quite 
cried out about it. 
Then she turned to Julian. 
have you been, naughty boy? ” 
The young man blushed and stammered 
a little. She had not held him at finger- 


ends the last time he saw her, 


“And where 


lve been been everywhere f” he said 
with a laugh 

Aunt Jane had slipped quietly into the 
next room, and through the door her ample 
could be seen shaking up pillows 

The widow's 
reflectively and 
inner 


fivure 
and moving softly about. 
eves followed the 
watched it disappear 
door. 

“Julian, dear 

The boy jumped a little. 

She was speaking over her shoulder to 
him. and she leaned back 
Would vou mind, Julian, getting my bag 
So stupid ot 


figure 
through an 


smilingly. 


for me? I left it in the ca 
me! 

“With pleasure.” The young man went 
towards the door. He 
he passed her at the i she 


‘lanced casually as 
sat so airily 
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XIX 


widow eve lollowed Julian. 
is a dear boy,”’ she said, with a mother] 
vlance at the softly-closing door 

Then her look changed, and she leaned 
forward and touched the bow! of forget-m« 
nots lightly with her finger-tip. 

“Mine?” she said archly 

“Tf you would like them,” said the mil 
lionaire graciously 

“Naughty man! She pointed to the 
forget-me-nots. 

“Who sent them to you? ” 
tilted to the question 

He regarded it gravely 
them,” he said. 

She nodded, and the little jets dingled 
at him 

“This womat She placed the finger 
on her chest and looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

The millionaire’s look broke in startled 


chin was 


A woman sent 


confusion, He glanced swiftly at the 
flowers. “Why--yes—of course! J ought 
to have thanked you. But—I have not been 
well, you know.” He smiled whimsically. 


She motioned it aside. “I don’t mind 
being thanked so long as you got them.” 
Her eyes travelled about the room. “ They 
are the only ones you have,” she said re 
flectively 

The millionaire’s lance followed hers. 

“There were—others,” he said vaguely. 

“But you have not kept them!’ She 
leaned forward 


“No.” He admitted it 


“These are the only” ones ” She 
pau ed, looking at them pen ively “You 
don’t know how happ) you make me m she 


said, and sighe d. 


“T am glad to have pleased you,” r 


ponded the millionaire feebly 


You don't know she touched = the 
wers as if they were something  pre- 
cious and must not be. disturbed you 
don’t know how happy you make me! 
The millionaire lanced uneasily about 
The door opened and Julian flashed in 
I say! I] couldn’t find your ba 
know!” 

“Never 1 } She w eet with it 
Perhaps I didn’t bring it, after all 

You d think it 3 po ib] ] your 

7s ested the youne mar 


at 


hava come 


le h 
She 


vel 


het 


“So stupid of me 


glanced 
of you, Julian!’ 
Her hand gr 
and found it, a 


mistake 
two mel! 


Gepre 


in the 


handkerchief and shook it, 
scent of violets flew about 
The door opened. It was 
with a glass of water o1 


iy. 


She came qui tly across to the mil- 


a 


tir 
out, 

nd th 


e faints 


the room, 
Miss Canfield 


a sma 


lionaire. “It is medicine time.” 
The millionaire drank it off and returned 


the glass to th 


| 


e tray and thanked her. 


She looked down at him. 


vould like Th 


thing else you 


Was 


clear, faint colour in her cheeks, like a rose 


le 


lightly before her, moving with noiseless 


st 


1¢ 


als 


ey 


t] 


af. 
The 


widow’s 


“Nothing, 

You have 
the doctor s 
tired.” 
She left the room, carrying the 


ep. 


Three pairs of eyes watched her from t 


0m. 


“They take good care of you, do they! 


ked 


Mrs. (¢ 


es were still 
“The best of 
“Well 
e handkercliel thin 


She 


She nod 


eyes rested 


it 


lank you,” said Medtield 


sat up a little long 
not get 


aid, You 


"awein patronisingly Her 


reflective ly 


oO 


must 


jittle tra 


} 


are,” respol ded Medfield 


ighed brightly and shook 


ded archly. 


] feel sure of it.’ 
“You must get well fast 


got up 


er hand toue 


hed hi lightly and whis! 


k 


was told 


Yes, 


away, and the violet scent was Wa 


lim 


She 


moved 


towards the 


Julian into her wake 
llorace Mee 


His lips grew 


have forgotten youl hat, Julian,” he sa 
harply. 

The boy glanced back ovel hi sho ( 
and flashed a smile at him. “]’m seeil 
Mr Cawein to her cart 11 be back 1 
minute, sir.” 

She murmured deprecation as they we 

You really don’t need to come with Tt 
Julian 

But | want te aid tl ma 
lle shifted his feet quickly and ht 


lfield’s ey¢ 


} 
a little compressed. 


door, 


watched them 


she t 


ted 


‘ 


er than 


drawing 


ver and was standing be. 
: us he closed the doo = 
eld laughing 
= 
ta tin: 
= 
re any- 
| 
— 
a | 
= me, 


JANE 
wood Cawein died of a broken heart,” he 


said at last. 


her, and she plumed along beside 


Your father’s looking very well,” she 


“Isn't he?” The reply was absent 


She glanced at him sharply. “ You must 
nd see me. I have missed you.” 


His eve went past her to the car that 


“It's very kind ol you,” he 


waiting. 
murmured. 
She tripped a little on the step, coming 
lown, and he caught her arm to save her. 
She glowed to him a little. “Be sure to 


ne” she said. “We must take up old 
lulian looked at het and smiled ever so 
He opened the door of the car and put 
rin and bowed ceremoniously to her and 
avor, She nodded brightly 
through the window. The cat rolled away. 
He stood looking after it, smiling with a 
ttle amusement. Then he ran lightly up 


sed the 


t steps. 
Che long corridor was lighted by a great 
window at the end and a figure was out- 


ed against it--a slender figure that cai 
ed itself very light and straight. She 


walking from him, her face turned to- 
wards the window at the end, and the white 
form and the cap glowed softly. The 
ddish hair under the cap caught little 
5 of light. He watched tll the 
gure disappeared in the distance. Then 
ened the door of Suite A and went tn. 


fhe light of the reddish, shining han 


still in his face as he looked at his 


Medtield grunted and stirred a Jittle in 
> chan He glanced at the absorbed 
You find her attractive?” he said dryly. 
¢ young man stared at him. He had 
rgotten Julia Cawein and her car; he had 
gotten everything except the window of 
the long, lighted hall and the girl's head 


against it, 

| think she’s charming!” he cried 
Don't vou?” he added after a little 
comtortable pause 

No,” said his father shortly. 


Vhat is th 
What j e matter with her?” asked 
oy. He was watching his father’s 
Nothing } 

hing is the matter if you don’t hap 
pen tO see it.” 

| don’t. 


The man was silent 
nt a minute She 


The boy stared The look im his tace 
broke and danced a little “T was not 
thinking of Mrs. Cawein,” be said quietly. 

“You were not speaking of Julia 


Cawein!” His father sat up, his hands 


on the arms of his chatr, and looked at 
him. 

“No, IT was not thinking of Mrs. Cawein. 
I'll tell you some day, father, what I was 
thinking of. But “he looked at him 
straight—* I'd like you tu trust me a Jittle, 


if you will, please.” 


XX 


he not going to bed,’’ said Medfield iri 
tably. “I don’t want to lic down, Um 
tired of lying down.” He looked out of the 
window and scowled. 

The nurse stood silent a minute, regard- 
ing him thoughttully. Then she laid a 
light, cool hand on his wrist, and her 
fingers found the pulse and held it. 

“There’s nothing the matter!” he said 
crossly. 

“No, there doesn’t seem to be.” She re- 
leased the wrist and went quictly out. 

The millionaire’s eyes followed het \ 
shrewd flash came into them. The little 
annoyance had left his face; it bad the 
keen, concentrated look that men who knew 
Horace Medfield did not care to see on hi: 
face when they did business with him. It 
was the look that meant that he was on the 
track of something or somebody. 

He reached out to the bell. 

Miss Canfield came. She waited with an 
inquiring look. 

“{f should like to see Mrs. Holbrook,” 
said Medfield politely. 

“Aunt Jane?” The nurse hesitated. 
“She’s in the Children’s Ward. Is it some- 
thing that can wait, or something [ can do 
for you, sir?” Her face was troubled. 

He smiled at her reassuringly. ‘I want 
to see Aunt Jane. She will come, I think, 
if vou tell her.” He settled back comftort- 
ably in his chair and waited. 

He did not look up when Aunt Jane came 
in. His head rested against the chair and 
his face was drawn in a look of pathetic 
distress and helplessness that called for 
pity. 

Aunt Jane wok in the look with kindly 


lance 
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“You’ve been having too much com 
pany,” she said 
“TI do feel rather done up,” admitted 


Medfield weakly. 
“Well, 
Aunt Jane moved towards the dvor of the 
adjoining room. 
“T’m not going to bed,” said Medfield. 
Aunt Jane stood arrested. 


you'd better go rivht to bed.’ 


“T want the doctor,” added Medfield 
warily. 
“T’ll send for him soon as you get in,” 


along.” 


she said placidly. * You come right 

“No.” He put 
the chair and looked at her like a spoiled 
child. 

Aunt Jane 
went into the and word for 
Miss Canfield to come to her oftice. ‘Then 
the office and took up 


receiver and called Dr. Carmon’s nvuraber, 


his hands on the arms of 


regarded him calmly. She 


corridot sent 


she went on to the 


and stood waiting, with bent head, her 
cap strings reflective. 
Her head lifted itself, and her face 


focused to the little black cup on the desk. 

“Tt’s about Mr. Medfield—Horace G. 
Medfield,’’ she said severely into the black- 
ness. “He won't do as he’s told!” 

Her ear listened. “Well, that’s all right 
But you'll have to come—no, I don’t know 
He’s for one thing! In half an 
hour, you say? Well, that will do, I guess. 
I can handle him that long.’”’ Shi 
and hung up the receiver, and turned to 
Miss Canfield and looked at her through 
her glass¢ 

“What's the 
asked. 


The nurse shook her 


cross 


smiled 


matter with lim: hi 
head. “He was all 
right until half an hour ago. I took 
his medicine the ag she re pli d 
“Tt’s the widow,” said Aunt Jane 
Miss Canfield glanced at her inquiring ly. 


“The one who was ? 

“Visiting him—yes—you saw her?” 

Miss Canfield smiled. “Yes.” 

Aunt Jane nodded *She’s done it, some- 
how.’’ Her face grew reflective “T ought 
not to have let her in,’ he said oltly. 
“Vou had more sense than I did about 
that.” 


littl wh you 
afely 


wondered 
said Miss Canfield 


did it,” 


* Well Aunt Jane considered 
thought maybe he needed stirring up a 
little o he would et along faster I 
didn’t mean to stir him up quite so much,’ 


he added refle tively 1 didn’t know he’d 


act like this. He’s always making a fuss!” 
she added disapprovingly. 

Miss Canfield’s face grew defensive, She 
“T had thought he was 
a very good patient,” she said quietly, 

Aunt Jane’s glance 
muslin 


turned it away. 
flashed at her. Ti 
question. “I don't 
know that he’s any better than any other 
patient,” she 
‘He ought to be 


cap covered a 
said, watching her critical] 
good—with his suite—and 
everybody running and waiting on him all 
the time.” 

A bell tinkled and buzzed on the board 
in the hall 

Aunt) Jane’ 
“That’s him 


something !” 


turned towards it, 


suppose, Wanting 


cap 


now, I 


The nurs went out to the board 
scanned it. She reached up and threw 
the number and turned down the hall 


towards Suite A. 
Aunt Jane's 


raze followed her reflectively 


When Dr. Carmon came he looked in at 
the oftice door Aunt Jane was sitting 


quit tly at her desk, at work on her books 

He came in. “What's up?” he said 
brusquely. 

‘IT hope vou’ll find out,” said Aunt Jane 
Het 

He shrugged his shoulders 
his coat, throwing it carele y across a 
chair. He took up his little olack bag. 

Aunt Jane regarded the coat disapprov- 
ingly. She and shook it out 
and laid it in neat 

“T think 
smoothing the coat 

He stopped abruptly, and looked at he 
* Anybody) here 

= a 


tone was tranquil. 
ond Tchiovec 


went across 
folds 


likely—it’s a woman,” she 


been 


widow 


The doctot runted a little. “Who 

her in 

“Well—I don’t know that she upset 
him,” said Aunt Jane. “Something did: 
You can tind out, 1 guess.” Her ga 
was approvingly mild. 


He relaxed a little. a 
“You want me to come with yous 


asked 
“No,” hastily. “UI send for 
need anything. Miss Canfield’s aroune, 
-uppose.” 
“Yes. she’s there, [I guess. She’s the 
most of the time,” said \unt Jane H 


non-comnmill al 
it harply. 


lace Wa 


But he 


glanced at Then ne 
down to Suite A 


Medfield, til 


went 


Horace 


sitting 


a fuss!” 


sive, She 
t he was 
ietly. 

her. TI 
don't 
iny other 
critical] 
ulte—a 
n him al! 


the board 


threw 


the hall 


flectively 


ced in at 


books. 


he said 


unt Jane 


AUNT 


window, with the blue quilted gown 
wrapped about his legs, wore an unhappy 
yression. 
he Carmon scanned it. He set down the 
black bag and drew up a chair. 
‘What seems to be the matter?” he 
asked. He seated himself firmly in the 
chair and looked at his patient through 
keen glasses. All the little fine uncon- 
scious senses that diagnosed a case for Dr. 
Carmon were alert and reaching out fot 
but the man himself looked as im- 


signs ; 
passive as a stone jug, sitting in his chair, 
hand on.either knee, surveying Horace 
Medfield. 

“What's the matter?” he said. 

don’t know. Medfield’s tone was 
different. “I feel worse general distress 

heavine 

‘Any pain?” The doctors hand, 


burrowing in his pocket, had brought out 
the st thoscope 

He adjusted it to his ears and hitched his 
chair a little nearer. Medfield made an 
obliging movement forward. 

Stay where you are,” said the doctot 
gruffly He leaned forward and_ placed 
the little metal discs on the blue quilted 
gown and bent his head. 


The two men were silent. Medfield, with 
his head against the back of the chair and 
us eyes closed, was wondering a_ little 
guitily what the two little flexible tubes 
re revealing to the listening ears. 

And Dr. Carmon, behind his Impene- 
trable, scowling mask, was wondering what 
the mischief had gone wrong with Horace 
Medfield, \nd he listened not so much 
with his ears as with those inner senses 
that never deceived him if he trusted them. 

He slipped off the ste thoscope and sat up. 
“Did you say you had pain?” he asked. 

“A little.’ The tone Was Weary. 
| Dr Carmon looked at him sharply. 
Whereabouts ? ” 


Me field turned 


his restively. 

Everywhere,” he said. “Up mv back and 
‘houlders—the right one—and head.” 

Your head aches, does it?” That Was 
me o tside question: and inside, all the 
therapeutic fibres in Dr. Carmon’s 
ubbyY figure wer saving to him, His 
— = od as yours is this minute ! 
ve matter with him? Buck up 
4nd find out! 
wit bis band on the wrist. 
like for dinner? he 

989 


JANE 


“T couldn't cat anything,” said Medfield 
passively. 

“Not a nice chop--with some asparagus 
and mayonnaise? -the doctor was watch- 
ing the face. 

Medfield shook his head resolutely. “I 
don't feel like cating.” 


“Very well.” Dr. Carmon sat back and 
looked at him. “I think you'd better go 


to bed —and stay there for a while.” 

“You think L got up too soon?” Med- 
field's voice was patient and full of 
acquiescence ; it was very meek. 

don't think anything,’ said Dr. 
Carmon gruffly. “But when a man can’t 
eat he'd better be in bed. There’s nothing 
the matter with you.” 

Medfield’s heart gave a quick, little jump. 

‘You've probably got tired. That's all! 
Had company ?” 

“Someone came in—yes. She only stayed 
a few minutes,” he added, virtuously. 

“Well.” Dr. Carmon got up. “That 
didn’t hurt you, probably. You'll be ali 
right. How's the boy?” 

“AIL right. He's generally here,” re- 
plied Medfield. 

“Doesn't tire you? ” 

Horace Medfield’s eyes opened quickly. 
‘LT want him here!” he said sharply. 

Dr. Carmon’s thought followed the look 
swiftly. “It isn’t the boy, but it's some- 
thing about him. WIL see the boy.” 

He rany the bell. ad get to bed right 
away, if I were you.” 

It was Aunt Jane who came leisurely in, 
glancing at the two men. “ Miss Canfield’s 
at dinner. She'll come pretty quick—if 
you need her.” 

“We don't need her. He's to go to bed 
for a while.’ The doctor nodded to 
Horace Medfield, who had got up from his 
chair, and was standing beside him. 

The millionaire, in his blue silk robe with 
the velvet girdle and tassel, was a stately 
figure; and, for the second time, Aunt 
Jane had a lively sense of Dr. Carmon’s 
short uncouthness and rumpled clothes 
there was a large grease-spot on the front 
of his vest. Her mind made a quick note 
of the spot while her eyes travelled placidly 
to Herace Medtield. 

“I’m glad you've made up your mind,” 
she said pleasantly. 

He was moving towards the door of his 
bedroom. He 


stopped “It isn’t my 
mind, It’s the doctor's mind that’s made 
up,” he replied suavely, 
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Dr. Carmon watched him and smiled a 
little, and Miss Canfield, coming in the 
door, wondered what Dr. Carmon’s smile 
meant. 

Aunt Jane and the doctor returned to the 
oftice. She faced him. 

“What's the matter? ” she 

He shook his head. 
things to keep you guessing.” 
his shoulders. 

Aunt Jane’s rested on the grease 
spot. “Soap and water will take that off!” 
She laid a 


said. 
one ol those 


He shrugged 
eyes 


she said practically. 
the spot. 

The doctor doubled his chin to look down 
on himself. 

“Have the 
said Aunt Jane. 

He grunted, and drew his coat ovet the 
spot. “When 1 get time,” he replied. 


finger on 


water hot and plenty of 


soap,” 


XXI 


R. CARMON and Aunt Jane stood in 

the sitting-room of Suite A. The 

to the bedroom was ajar, and through it 

Miss Canfield could be seen moving about 
and waiting on Horace Medfield. 

Aunt Jane went quietly to the door 

drew it 


dou! 


and 


together with noiseless touch. 
“How is he?” sh 
right. There’s nothing the matte! 


that 1 can find out.” Dr. Carmon shrugged 


al sked, 


his shoulders a_ little. Temperature 
normal ho change, you see.” Lhe pe inted 
to the chart lying on the table, and ran 


his finger along the lines. “Puls¢ 
Slept lke a top, Miss Canfield says.” 

“She’s to go on ward duty to-day,” said 
Aunt Jane. 


good. 


He looked up quickly. “T want he 
here.” 

“You said, yesterday, I could have het 
for the mens ward, replied \unt Jane 


She was looking critically at the spot o 
hi vest, and he 


drew his coat quickly 


tog ther. 


“That was terday,” he said, 
“JT can’t spare her now.” 
Aunt Jan ished. “Tt doesn’t scem 


right for one person to have everything 

“He'll have to have things —-for 
replied Dr. Carme “He'll have to have 
what he wants—till I find out 
wrong with him. He wants Mi 
I can’t take the risk of having him upset 


He spoke a little brusquely at the end, 
Aunt Jane’ 


al while 


what 
Canfield 


feathers ruffed themselve 


“T don't know what call he has to expect 
to have any particular nurse !? she Said. 
‘We shall take good care of him, what- 
ever nurse it is! 
‘Yes yes—ol course.” Dr. 
Was testy and placating. “But I told hi 
Miss Canfield—till he was 
out of bed: and she'll have to stay,’ 
‘You told him 
ticld!” Aunt 


looked at it. 


Carmon 


he could have 


he could have Miss Can- 
Jane s eye held something, 
and “When did you tell 
him that: he asked at last, letting it go, 
“I told him yesterday.” 
“The first day he’d sat up!” 
“Ves.” He looked at her. “ Anythis 
thatr” Dr. armon Was 
humour. He felt Aunt Jane's 
eve boring through to the offending 


wrong about 


in his best 


and there was a subtle disapproval in h 


manne. something he did not quit 
fathom. “She'll 
and the tone was final 


Aunt Jan 


chuckling laugh 


have to stay!” he sald 
only reply was a litt 


He glared at her and went out 


Hier smile tol 


She went over to the windovy lrom t 
next room came the sound of voices—Miss 
Canfield low and quicting, a id Hora 
Medtield’ exp tulati and fretful- 
then lence 

Aunt Jane went across and opened 


door. She looked in on Horace Medfield 
He was lyin; I 


ulmost peacetul 


with his eyes closed and 
expression on his fact 
room. 

w Aunt Jan 


His face changed 


Miss Cantield was not in the 
He opened his eyes and 
and closed them qule kly. 
subtly and swiltly to distr 
Aunt Jane came leisurely in. 
The eve did not re j 
ing look. 


nd to her question: 


She sat down by the bed 

*(Good he said feebly 

Aunt Jam iled I didn’t think 
Wa od—not ve vod—from what D 
Car told d slo 

Medtield | Some pain he 
mittes ed | 

Voice \ b 1 breez Hi out 

Medt face relaxed under it—to 


\ ld 5 
\\ t you need, \l Medheld, 
‘ 
red—and 
eve flew open and stared—aue 


closed again quickly. 


tion 
qucouve 


AUNT 


She nodded. “ That’s what I’ve been 
a that has sense and can 
» things—not just talk about them.” 

“He smiled faintly. “I’m taken very good 
care of,” he replied politely. “TI couldn't 
isk for better care than I’ve had _ here.” 

The eyes closed themselves again. 
“Yes—Miss Canfield’s a good nurse. ad 

She was watching the face and the closed 

eyes. “She takes good care— and she’s got 
sense. What I was thinking was that you 
ould go home now—if you had somebody 

to go with you to look after you and take 
if vou had a wife.” 


interposed Med- 


an interest 
not well enough,’ 
field quickly 
“Oh, yes voure well enough, 
“The doctor s said I was to stay in be d! Peer) 


I guess. 


His defence was almost spirited. 


‘You and Julian could go together,” 


went on Aunt Jane, ignoring it. “ell 
)ok after you a bit.” 
Medfield groaned. And Aunt Jane 


reached out a hand to his forehead. Her 
cool touch rested on it. 

“Your head feels all right,” she said, 

othing it slowly. 

he little wrinkles went out of Medfield’s 
brow, and Aunt Jane watched it relax. 
“Retter tell me all about it,” she said 
gently, “You'll feel better to get it off 
your ming, maybe.” 

“T don’t feel well, you know.” It was 
Imost apologetic. 

“No: and next thing, you know, 
be right down ill—just — 


you'll 
pretending. I’ve 
been thinking about it,’ she said slowly, 
“ever since you were took down yesterday 
but I didn’t spot what was the 
not till this morning.” 

“You don’t know now!” Horace Med 
eld’s tone was guilty and a little appre- 
hensive, 


matte! 


Aunt Jane smiled. “Yes, 


it just about the way it is—now. 
ut to get we ll 


I reckon T see 
You don't 


not yet.” 
“No,” he admitted feebly. 
“And you don’t want we 
Miss Canfield off your case.” 
He said nothing. 
“Well, we’re not going to take her off.” 
face brightened a little. 

Jane laughed softly. ‘That's 
You do needa you. want 
0 need a o vile 

good wiic 
ard opened his tips, and stared at her, 
sed them. “I--I believe I do!” 


should take 


much as 


3? 


> 


JANE 


His eyes rested on the fresh childlike 
colour of Aunt Jane’s face, and the little 
lines that twinkled at him. 

“I believe I do!” he repeated softly. 

Aunt Jane nodded sagely. “ That’s what 
you need.” 

She got up leisurely. 
and do my work.” 

He put out his hand. “When will you 
come in again?” he asked. 

“Qh—along by and by.” She was moving 
from him. “You just attend to getting 
well. You'll be able to sit up some time 
this afternoon, maybe.” She nodded to 
him from the door, and was gone. 

He lay looking at the place where she 
had disappeared. A little wonder held his 
face, and a gentleness came into it, and 
the eyes watching the closed door smiled 


“Well, I must go 


dreamily. 
When 


glanced 


returned she 
“You're 


Miss Canfield 
at him surprise. 
looking better!” she exclaimed. 

“J feel better!” said Medfield, almost 
gaily. “The pain is entirely gone.” 

“That’s good! We'll have you up in a 
day or two.” 

“I don’t see why my son has not been 
replied Medfield. 

She paused. “He did come ”—she spoke 
slowly—“but we thought perhaps it was 
You were sleep- 

seemed to be 


better not to disturb you. 
ing when he came—you 
asleep.” 

‘Did you see him?” demanded Medfield. 

“Yes.” The little clear colour that was 
alwavs in her face mounted a trifle. “He's 
coming after dinner,” she added quietly. 

Medtield’s face was cheerful. “I> want 
to see him when he comes. If I am asleep, 
you tell him to wait.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Vou tell him vourself. Don’t trust any 
of those people out there!” He made a 
motion of distrust toward the hospital in 
general. “You have him wait—see him 
vourself,” 


XXII 


N the linen-room at the end of the corridor 

Miss Canfield was busy with supplies for 
Suite A. She stood on a chair in front of 
a great cupboard, and her shoulders were 
lost in the depths of it. A sound behind 
her caused her to withdraw her head. 

Julian Medfield was standing in the room, 
looking at her 
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“What is the matter?” she said quickly. 
She got down from the chair. 

‘I thought I should find y 
the youth. 

“Did you want me? 

“ Yes.” 

“What has happened?” 

He watched her, smilingly. “I 
say anything had happened. I 
vanted you.” 

The 
turned to the pile of linen on the table and 
up. “f am rather busy this 
she said quietly, “T thought 
that father needed 


replied 


ou, 


” 


didn't 
said ] 


colour mounted swiftly, she 


vathered it 
morning,” 


meant some- 


you 
thing.” 


“No 


pose. 


your 


he doesn’t need anything, I sup- 
They told me in the office that you 
wanted me. They said you had left word 
for me. They made a mistake, perhaps.” 
He spoke half-teasingly, and she lifted her 
chin. 

“That your 
‘He didn’t wa to 
out the sheets impersonally. 
at after the 


replied. 

She sorted 
She had not 
first flurried 


father,” 
vou.” 


vas 
nt miss 


looked him 


minute. 
“Do you want me to go away? 


” 


he said, 


quietly 

She looked up, startled. “Why?” 

‘Il didn’t know.” 

Her fingers returned to their work. “I 
think your father is awake,” she said in a 
business-like tone. “I will go and see.” 


She placed the linen in the cupboard and 
closed the door and locked it. 
His hand made a little pesture, 


“Would 
you please 
She waited. 


“J can’t say anything if you look like 
that!’ he said whimsically. 

She moved from him to the window. 
There isn’t any need to—say anything!” 

The reddish hair was lighted up against 
the window as he had seen it before, and 
he watched it 

“That's the way 7 feel!” he said softly. 

“How do vou feel: She wheeled about 
and looked at him 

‘As if there wasn’t any need to saj 
things—as if 

She had turned back to the window. He 
went towards her. 

“You've known all along!” he said 

He addressed the little locks gathered 
up under her cap 

He was quite near to her now. 

‘You knew~ the first day I came — when 


I saw you ~in father’s room,” he declared 
to the little locks of hair. “Didn't you?” 
There was no reply. , 


“And every time I’ve seen you since!” 
* And that I've 
got you alone for a minute you pretend—— 
shrugged a little. 
“And turn your back on me,” he added 
quietly, 


he said exultingly. now 


not pretending!” The shoulders 


“It's very thoughrl ss of you,” she said, 
\nd you mak 


hoped you would 


speaking to the window 


it awkward for me. 1 
have sense enough hot to say anything.’ 


said 


“T haven't any sense,” the young 
man. “And vou have so much, That's 
why I like you. I fell in love with vour 
sense-—the first day!’ 


She had turned and faced him now. “0 


course don't care,” she said indig- 


nantly. “It is just a joke to you—to come 


you 


interfering with my work—— 


“1 didn’t mean to stop you.” He glanced 
helplessly 


mean mv nursing! 


at the linen cupboard. 

she said with 

dignity. “I can’t take care of your father 

if you’re looking at me—and saying foolish 

things—all 
He reached out a hand. 


he said quietly. 


the time 
not saying 
foolish things,’ “ And you 
know 

\ little bell buzzed somewhere, and she 
lifted head oe He's she sald 
quickly. “It’s his bell! I'll have to go!” 

Then she waited 

And he took her hands and looked down 
at them, and bent and kissed het gently, 


little colour come dancing 


ringing,” 


her 


and watched the 
into her lace 
* Pretending vou didn’t care 
Ile hard, and she 
cried out and drew them away, and lifted 
face and began to cry mio 


he said 


crushed the two hands 
to hei 
them -little, 
he held her close and patted the troubled 
shoulder 

“There, there!” he 
very young and happy and surprised. 

And she looked up and smiled—a queer 


them 
hard sobs that shook her. And 


said His voice Was 


little reddened smile under het crooked 
cap 
The bell tinkled, and rang a long, 5! 
burr. 
‘I shall have to go! TI know 1 look like 
a fright!” She reached to the cap 
“You look dear!” said the young man 


exultantly 
speaking 


Bur he wa rone, and he was 
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ince!” 
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ling.’ 


1 indig- 
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foolish 


pt say ing 
And you 


and she 
she said 


» tO go ! 


ked down 
gently, 


e dancing 


he said. 

|, and she 

and lifted 

nto 
her. And 


» troubled 


Wee 


ised. 


i—a qe 


\ un ‘Ww i Id was standing, looking at her 
at is the matter ?’ she said quickly.” 


1S speaking 
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scoted panels of the 
sunlight flooding 1. 


only to the white wains 
linen-room and to the 


XXill 


MEDFIELD glanced at het 
sharply as she came in. “I’ve been 
ringing some time, ” he said dryly. 


“fT was in the linen-room. I’m sorry. I 


soon as I could.” 


came as 

He looked at her face. “What is the 
matter?” he asked. 

“ Nothing.” She shook her head 

“You look as if you had been crying,” 
he said, studying her. 

“J haven't anything to cry about. I am 
very happy!” She returned his gaze 
cerencly, with a little fluttering look that 
came and went underne ath. 

“You look happy,’ he admitted. “But 
I could swear you'd been crying.” 

“Jt doesn’t matter how I look, does it?” 
She straightened the clothes a little and 
shook out his pillows. “Can I get you 
something, sir? Vm sorry you had to 
wait.” 

‘It doesn’t matter. But | woke up, and 
thought of Julian. I was afraid he would 
go away. I told you to have him wait, 
you know; and it’s after three. He ought 
to be here by this time.” Ilis tone was 
petulant. 

‘Til sec if he has come,” she T¢ plied. 

But the door of the sitting-room had 
opened, and they had a glimpse of the 
young man crossing the room. 

“Here he is!” said his father with satis- 
faction. “Now, dont you go—I may need 
you.” 

The boy came and stood in the doorway. 
‘Hallo, father. How do you do, Miss Can 


her, 
said 


you 


He bowed 
in, Julian,’ 
| ssed 


field? ” 
Come 
patiently. 


im- 


Medfield 


mi this morning. 


How did you find things at the office 

“All right, I guess.” 1 he young man 
crossed the slowly. shouldn't 
know if they weren't right. I know about 
as much about the business as _—he looked 
about him and smiled — as that bra knob 
over there ! He nodded to it. 

His father smiled cont ntedly. “You'll 
learn.” Then he looked at him quickly. 
‘You like it, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I like ig said the young man 
comfortably “J like it better than any 
thing l’ve evel done. 1 feel as if I be- 


longed there. I feel like my own grand- 


father, l gue Iie laughed happily. 
“Of course they treat me a good deal 
like a kid,” he added. 
“You're not so very old!” responded 
Horace Medfield, with a twinkle. 


The 
the nurse, 

room. “Tm 

declared cheerfully. 
Miss Canfield’s 


young man’s eye re sted impersonally 
who about th 


day,” he 


on was moving 


growing up every 
face was not responsive, 
She was studying Horace Medfield’s chart 
She took it up and left the room. 
Medti followed her. “There's a 


young who knows her business,” he 


eyes 
womah 


said with approvi al. 


Julian sat down. “She seems very com: 
petent, he res] yonded. ; 

His father a a keen glance at his 
cheerful indifference. 

“She’s more than competent,” he said 
severely. “You want to be tied up like 
this for a while to find out what people 
really are.” 

‘{] don't think I should mind it $0 
much.” The boy smiled at him frankly 
“You look very com fortable, 


“T am better,” admitt d Medfield. 
“What put back yesterday?’ 
Medfield looked at the ceiling. 
to what 
matte! with me,” he aid quictly ; 
yb A Jane knows. l think per 


understands the ca better than 


you 


seems understand just 


may nt 
st 
the doctor.” 

“She’s a nice old woman,” said Julian 
“ Comfortable to have arour , 
amused and 


father’s was 
al. “low 
son? ” 
don’t know filty, 
the boy. ‘You 


nan like that. 


glance 
criti old do you suppor 
she is, my 


“Oh, I 


said 


mayb 
don't think ol 


age with a Wor You just love 
he I ! 
His 


ense. 


have 


You 


want it!” H 


miied. 
No, l don’t 
warning hand to th 


ed 


fathet 


nurse, 


held up al 
“] dont 


had 


retur with his medicine 
ld smiled 
have it, il 
down, satd Medfield. 
I'm not i 


medicine 


Miss Cat 


you 


fie 
were to 
‘Set it 
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don t 
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AUNT JANE 


motioned to her. “I want my son to see 
that catalogue that came this morning—the 
rose catalogue, you know. Will you show 
it to him, please? It’s in the other room.” 
She started towards the door. “I will 
bring it.” 

fut he held up a hand. “No, I don’t 
want it in here. I’m tired.” 

He turned to Julian, “It’s the catalogue 
f foreign roses, from Rotterdam—the firm 
that Munson always orders from. He wants 


to send in orders for autumn delivery 
right off. I looked it over and made out 
a list. I showed Miss Canfield. She 
understands—— ” 

He closed his eyes. “I think I'll rest a 
few minutes,” he said. “She'll show the 
list to you and tell you what I said, and 
you can give it to Munson to-night. Don't 


forget it.” 
He waved them away and lay with 
losed eves. Presently he opened his eyes 


d smiled leniently. Through the open 
door he could see the two heads bending 
ver the catalogue. The murmur of voices 

re to him soothingly. 

He drew a sigh. It almost seemed as if 
the boy were stupid. A girl like that—one 
in a thousand—right before him, every day 
for over a week now! He lay listening to 
the voices—there were long silences, it 
emed to him, and awkward pauses. The 
heads had moved a little. He could not 
see them, and the gaps of silence irritated 
him. His thoughts ran back to his own 
youth. Ze had not been backward! He 
thought of it with a flitting smile. In less 
‘han two weeks from the day he met her 
she had promised to marry him. Young 
people nowadays had no spirit—no fire. He 
tumed a little. It would probably take 


Julian six months to discover that the girl 
Was n nr ,! 
even pretty! Horace Medfield couldn't 
= 
€ m bed six months, waiting for his son 
fet his eyes open, 
/ € rang the bell a little mpatiently, and 
Iss Canfield came to the di or. 
She glan a l 
ced the fiass on the stand 
_ “You haven’t taken your 
nedicine,”’ ‘ 


5. looked at it guiltily. “I forgot. Did 
you make out the list 2?” . 


“Partly.” She hesitated, and he fanc ied 
flush er pt along under 
skin. don't believe I re 

— al that you said about them.’ 

a ver mind! He was magnanimous 


again to-morrow. And I'd like you to see 
the place where they are to be put.” He 
was speaking slowly. “I think you might 
help me—if it isn’t too much trouble? ” 

She looked at him questioningly. 

“My rose garden, | mean,” said Med- 
field. 

“Oh!” The little fine flush swept up 
again. 

He watched it with satisfaction. 

“Julian has never taken much interest 
in the garden,” said Medfield. “He doesn’t 
know one rose from another.” 

“No?” She was busy with the glass on 
the stand. 

“But women have a kind of instinct 
about such things.” He was impersonal 
and gallant, and the little shadow of dis- 
turbance left her face. 

She moved about, making him comfort- 
able. 

“TI wish you would ask my son to come 
here,” said Medfield. 

The young man came—with the cata- 
logue in his hand. His face was open and 
cheerful. 

“Ilow far have you got?” asked 
Medfield. 

don’t understand all your hiero- 
glyphics,” replied the young man, seating 
himself on the edge of the bed. “This, 
for instance.” He held out the book, point- 
ing to a brilliantly-coloured specimen with 
little pencilled dots on the margin. 

Medfield glanced at it. “That means 
‘Try again,’” he said. 

“Oh!” He made a memorandum on the 
margin, smiling a little as he did it. 

“Munson never wants to try things 
twice,” said his father. “You'll have to 
watch him, or he'll leave that out, now.” 
Ife nodded to the brilliant-pictured rose. 

The boy’s eye dwelt on it. “Looks worth 
trving for—several times,” he said softly. 

“Tt is,” replied his father. “It’s hardy 
and fragrant and prolific--—— ” 

“TI tell Munson,” said the boy hastily. 
“T won't forget.” 

‘I’m going to have Miss Canfield go 
-to see the garden,” responded Med- 
tield. 

The young man stood up. He looked at 
his father, a little bewildered, and then 
towards the door of the next room, where a 
white figure was flitting about at work. 

*T want her to see the garden,” went oa 
Medfield. “She has excellent taste—and 
common sense. She can tell what 
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up to. This is just the season 


Munson’s 
No telling what he'll 


he needs watching. 
do.’ 

seat” The 
the pages ot the Rotterdam 
absorbed in them. 


man turned 


young 


catalogue 


slowly. He was 

*She’s going to-morrow afternoon,” said 
Medfield. 

“Alone?” 

“T suppose she'll go alone—yes; unless 
you want to spare time to take her,” said 


Medfield carelessly 
“T shall be very glad to take her, sir.’ 
indifferent. 


“Very well.” Medfield was 
“You can arrange it between you. Four 
o'clock is a good time to be there,’ he 
added. “The light is very good about 
four.” He lay silent for a few minutes. 


Toon. 


It was growing dark in the 


- @ 


At the Tomb of the Sheikh. 
A Moslem at Prayer in the Desert. 


“You might have them serve tea for 


you in the pergola,” he said quictly. 


Julian tarted. Ie had thought his 
father was asleep. Ile came over to the 
bed. 

*“T7ll see that she has a pleasant after. 
noon, sir.” He tood looking down at his 


father, his hands in his pockets. 
“She's been very 
care of me, you know,” replied Medfield, 


understand,” Julian. “Tl do 


everything I can to make it pleasant for 


good to me—taken good 


said 


her.” He looked at his father, and opened 
his lips to say something, and_ turned 
away. 


Miss Canfield had come in and touched 
the electric light, and it flooded softly into 
the room. 

{TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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A Year’s Hard March 

LD Father Time has some hard patches 

on the route marches he prescribes for 
his friends, and certainly this 19015, 
nearing its close, has been a trying stretch 
ndeed. We have been denied much of the 
thrill that accompanied the opening stages 
of the war; there has been little of the 
dramatic, little of the romantic, about the 
news we have so eagerly devoured day by 
day; we have been making history during 
1915, but it has been one long steady grind 
ing process, and we all heave a sigh of relief 
as the old year, with its heart-aches and its 

gs, comes to an end, 


pangs, 

fe 

Back Over the Road 
J ST go back over the road a twelve- 
month, and how large a part 
patient waiting has had to play. At the 
beginning of the year we patiently waited 
for the big advanc e of the spring ; all through 
‘pring and summer we waited —for shells, 
the Men, lor the opportunity, for the news 
a not, We have long since for 
pe that we waited for the Russians to 
set to Berlin, and remember 
ie ae the easy forcing of the Dar 
should Balkan League that 
that might have o the field, the Great Drive 
Wester Front, "Instead, wee have the 
be we have had the 


now 


see 


dimly that 


nstead, 
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Russian set-back, the huge war loan, the 
increased Budget taxation, the Derby 
recruiting, Bulgarian treachery, and Greek 
vacillation. 
se 

A Year of Waiting 

N the surface it seems to have been 

a year of waiting. When we really 
know the history of the campaign we shall 
understand how superficial this impression 
is. Of course, there have been mistakes and 
failures, ebb and flow, good luck and ill luck. 
It is not the province of THr QUIVER to 
teach strategy to generals, or diplomacy to 
statesmen. Too fatally easy is it to point the 
moral after the event. During one of the 
depressing developments of the Balkan en- 
tanglement, by way of diversion one even- 
ing I put aside the newspaper, with its 
necessarily limited outlook, and took down 
the history book. Almost unconsciously | 
turned to the Napoleonic Wars. The parallel 
has often been referred to, but how cheering 
the contrast. I read of the gloomy days 
when there were not merely set-backs, but 
overwhelming defeats like that of Auster- 
litz. IL pictured the time when not small 
powers like Bulgaria were added to our 
foes, but the whole of Europe was ranged 
against us. 1 read again of the year of wait- 
ing whilst Wellington was ** doing nothing ” 
in the Spanish Peninsula—when, as a matter 
of fact, his efforts were paralysed by the 
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short-sighted critics at home; I noted 
America, not benevolently neutral, but actu- 
ally declaring war upon us. We talk proudly 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo: read your his- 
tory books and remember the “ waiting” 
and the work that preceded it, 


se 
On the “ Starred” List 
* is only on the surface that this has 
been a year of waiting; underneath 
vast forces have been at work, culminating 
towards the inevitable end. And if generals 
and statesmen have been busy, how has it 
been with the ordinary, everyday people such 
as THE OvIverR is designed to help? Well, 
if there is one lesson stronger than another 
that 1915 has sought to teach us, it is the 
tremendously high value set on the ordinary 
man and woman. This sounds paradoxical 
when so many hundreds of thousands of 
brave young lives have been lost in the 
trenches. But what of the demands of the 
hour? “ Your King and Country need 
you ” has been the most insistent text of the 
year. Everybody has been made to feel 
that on their efforts depended the success of 
the war. Young girls have left their classes 
to do clerical work in offices and banks; 
wamen have found they were needed to staff 
the trams and the railways; men, and still 
more men, have been called upon to enlist 
in their country’s service. The King has 
called for them, the canvasser has waited 
upon them in their homes. And. even with 
those not at the front, how useful they have 
been. Is it not something novel for the 
employer to tell the employee that he is 
‘indispensable ”’ to the conduct of his 
business and the success of his country ? 
One and all of us have been bearing the bur- 
den of this world-undertaking ; the bravest 
of us have given their lives; even the 
meanest and least willing have had to help 
with every cup of tea they drink and every 
lump of sugar they take. No; we are not 
just atoms, but essential parts of a great 
organism ; we are valuable in the eyes of 
the nation, “indispensable”? to King and 
Country. 
se 

Copying Christian Ideals 

AS it struck us how nearly the national 

ideal in this matter has copied the 
Christian ideal ? Has not the State merely 
repeated the Christian dogma—‘‘ Ye are 
not your own,” called, enlisted, 
starred ? It has been the source of immeasur- 
able comfort to many a mother that the 
son she has borne has been of use to the 


hosen, 


State. How many heroes there have been 
from the unknown, ordinary people! But 
is it not of greater comfort that we, in our 
millions, are not merely necessary parts in 
a human organisation ; but that God, 
has His plans for us, that we, insignificant 
or prominent, are “ indispensable” in H 
great workshop ? Those who enlist in th 
service of the State are fed and cared for 
an unprecedented way; by some myster 
ous the long arm of the Stat 
stretches forth and gives food to the silent 
watcher in the trenches, and sustenance t 
the lonely mother and wife at home, Bit 
God’s providence is more wonderful than 
the carefully devised plans of Army Servi 
Corps and Pay Agencies. God's generalshiy 


pre CCSS 


is more efficient than that of any Amy 
Board, the progress of His campaigns mor 
unfaltering than that of any earthly com | 


mander. 
sje 


A New Year’s Message 
URELY the message for the New Yar | 
to every Christian soul is that we ar 
all in the keeping of the Almighty Father 
We are enlisted in His service, “ starred, 
“indispensable ” parts of His plan. 
the slacker and the unwilling is forced u- 
consciously to help along His scheme 
operations ; the willing are used to the ut 
most of their powers in ways that are varied 
according to their capacity and His neces 
sity. 
Into the Deep Places 
E have been brought into the dee 
places; the ordinary securities 
life have been found to be insufficient; ¥ 
have known danger; we have faced deat 
itself. And inthe deepest places, in the wors 
experiences, we have found God. Whe ‘ 
by living or by dying we are in His keeping 
Shall we not trust the perilous unknown’ 
Ilim ? Shall we not have confidence in 
generalship, providence ? Whether: 
peace, or in war, with Him we are ont 
winning side; whether in the body = 
yond the grave we are ~ under the shad 
of His wings.” 


<jo 
Serenity and Faith Wanted . 
HERE is no more moving picture 
history than that of the early Gs 
tian martyrs going forth to death—not 
resignation, but with cheerfulness ; Nk". 
mere self-control, but in joyful serenity. - 


ceeded that 
heroism on the battlefield has exceeded thy 
death. But sult 


quiet overcoming of 
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there ought to be more courage, more Future.” M. Borboux has kindly under- 


ak been serenity, in those who believe in Chris- taken this commission, and his article will 
ang be tianity than those who have merely the also appear in my February number. 
WE, IN ou consolations of an earthly command, There 
fog “4 is a great call, in these dark days, for men <sje 
of faith and heroism. These are needed, 
Sienity nt 
.* + i not only on the battlefield, but in the or- The King’s War Year 
dinarv walks of life. After all, it is easy 
ist in the Pars : E all sympathise with His Majesty the 
ered § to criticise, easy to be depressed. Let us 
+ the New Year in the light of Christian es 
enter the =f quent on his recent accident. But we are 


hope, and the courage that comes from 


Christian certitude proud to feel that—just as the humblest 


soldier—he was wounded in the service of 
so his country. The time is fitting to remind 


been foliowing the tortunes of the British 
Expedition to Bagdad. In spite of their 
temporary set-back we all hope they will 
soon be in the city itself. I have been for- 
tunate to secure, lor my next number, a 
special account of the proceedings of this 


home, But | ourselves of the strenuous and unceasing 
r the Shadow of His Wings 5 
derful than Under s , ; ; & service that the King has been rendering all 
my Servi [> Divine Protection in war-time @ through these critical days. Mr. A. C. 
generalshiy reality are many Marshall has compiled a record of some of 
any Amiy 4 the labour and sacrifice the King has put 
yaigns more rs on t I have into war work, and The King’s War Year’ 
arthly com | Miss Amy B. Barnard to sift these carefully will be an important feature of my next 
j and give us something authentic. She has number : 
been most carefully into the subject, and 5 25 
next month I hope to print the result of 3 
her investigations, 
> New Year | Je On the Way to Bagdad 
The Belgium of the Future ae 
hty Father =6wworld-war ! e have late 
ty HE article by Miss Miall in this issue " 4 


start 


points to the time, not too distant, as 

we all hope, when Belgium will come into 
her own again, and the waste places shall 
aa’ be repaired. What is to be the future of the 
martyred country ? Will life go on as it 


scheme 


oo id before the Great Upheaval ? The thing : 

| His neces is impossible. In many respec wit out-ol-the-way force, and With the British 
have to be started from. the “wie attr tae to Bagdad ” will be an informative reend. 
again: there will have to be a concerted  =2¢ @ftcle will be fully illustrated. 
scheme ol reconstruction. I have asked M. 

o tee Borboux, who is a member of the Belgian 


Parliament, to give my readers something 


ecurities 

ot a fore as Parley 
fficient orecast of The L« lgium of the 
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Some of the Lady Workers 
at a Y.M.C.A. Hut at Enfield. 


THE 


WORKMAN AND THE Y.MCA. | 


A Revolution the War has Caused 


By the Special Commissioner of “ THE QUIVER” 


The Y.M.C.A. of the past has too often been the exclusive preserve of a particular kind 


of young man—doing a good work but on rather narrow lines. 
Without surrendering an ounce of principle the 


opportunity for a remarkable departure. 


Y.M.C.A. has enlarged its conception of service. 
it is doing splendid service—and, incidentally, rejuvenating itself. 


was waiting to be done: 


IFTY years ago 
the Y.M.C.A. had little to do with the 
workman. Its mission included the shop 
assistant, the clerk, and the young profes- 
the middle An un- 
chasm usually existed between 


also, probably later— 


sional man class. 
bridgeable 


those who wore decent clothes at their work 


in 


and kept themselves clean, and those who 


did exactly the opposite. Neither appre 
ciated the other, nor realised that both in 
their several ways were necessary to the 
welfare of the nation. Certainly, the clerk 
could have no employment if the mills, 


forges, and workshops did not rattle with 
machinery, or clang with the noise of the 
hammer. The workman had of the 
clerk to record his work, and to present a 


ad 


statement to the customer. Still, there it 
was, and the Y.MLCLA, found comparatively 
little opportunity to prove its service to the 
workman. And now the war is altering 


these old and stupid relationships. 


a 


The war has been the 


It has gone out to do just the work that 


In Munition-ville 

Let me tell a story and a true one. 
away in the wilds of the country, with & 
there 


Right 
cellent railway communication, 
being constructed at the time of writing a0 
entirely new town solely for the manulactul 
of Where it is situated—norti 
or south, east not 
When the place is 
probably accommodate ten thousand 
A week or two since It was ¢ 


farm 


for a lonely farm 
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people, 
of dwellings, except 
cottage. Before these lines appear 4 gr 
and new industry, with all its needs ane 
equipment, will have sprung up in the 
sparsely populated district, 


A New Population 


de {or 
What provision, then, has been ma I 


this new population of workers ? They 
thing 
require food, and presently clothing 
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miles distant—what will they do? There 
js not a single shop or store within miles of 
che centre that could attempt to supply the 
wants of these munition workers, Those 
who are responsible for the undertaking 
tried to secure the co-operation of two large 
and reputable firms to organise the whole 
supply. In normal times this might have 
proved a profitable enterprise. To-day the 
firms were obliged to turn down the sugges- 
tion, Still, the proposition had to be met 
somehow, and by somebody, and, in the 
dilemma, the Y.M.C.A. was approached 
and has offered, if necessary, to accept the 
responsibility. 

The Y.M.C.A. has no desire to enter 
the catering business. Its aims are more 
comprehensive than mere bread-and-butter 
arrangements. In every one of its agencies 
the Y.M.C.A. seeks to establish the Christian 
atmosphere, and to encourage the touch of 
home in all its huts and centres. But there 
was the appeal. It has, therefore, bargained 
to do many things in this instance which an 
ordinary firm has neither the inclination nor 
the staff to undertake. In all this pro- 
visioning for a big munition centre the 
YMCA. will encourage the employees to 
realise that the Christian 
spint prompts the whole 
contract. They will re- 
ceive their money’s worth, 
plus sympathy, brotherli- 
ness and co-operation. On 
entering the Y.M.C.A. 
buildings they will appre- 
ciate the fact that, whilst 
they are naturally cus- 
tomers, the Y.M.C.A. does 
hot attempt to extract 
(ividends, but to com- 
mend Christianity. 

“This is all very well,” 
says the keen business 
man, “but it is not fair, 
You trade on charitable 
tunds and undersell the 
legitimate trader,” 


Just Doing what 

is Wanted 

“No, sir,” replies the 
YMCA, worker. “ We 
Tun this enterprise on 
business lines and charge 
against it a fair interest 


on capital expenditure. This is not a 
charity, for we are assured that the working 
men despise attempts to pauperise them in 
any shape or form. They are prepared to 
pay a fair price for “that which is supplied 
to them. We shall repay capital expenditure 
and devote the profits, which are assured, 
to the betterment of the institute itself.” 

This story illustrates one aspect of the 
opportunities presented to the Y.M.C.A, by 
the war. Christianity comes into its own 
when it touches humanity in its everyday 
requirements. No longer is it a hothouse 
plant living in a rarefied air, but a wide- 
spreading tree under which shelter men 
and women—for, let it not be forgotten, 
there are also thousands of women workers 
for whom the Y.M.C.A. has secured similar 
advantages through its association with 
the Y.W.C.A. The provisioning, both mate- 
rialand moral, for a large new community 
was a big undertaking, but the Y.M.C.A. 
had already tackled bigger probtems and 
with similar faith and vision. 


Sleeping Huts for the Workers 
Housing conditions have always proved a 
thorny problem for the social reformer, 


Exterior of a Y.M.C.A. Hut: 
Workers leaving after dinner. 
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This has presented itself to the Y.M.C.A. in 
various forms. 

When men were moved from towns and 
villages all the country to work in 
munition centres, the requests for cottages 
and lodgings became abnormal, and presently 
the demand far exceeded the supply. In 
numbers of cases the men had to be content 
with quarters several miles from the factory. 
This meant that whilst working at high 
pressure and for long hours their physical 
strength was further taxed by considerable 
journeys night and morning, and an absence 
of comfort or home-life during the meal 
times. Where men sought lodgings within 
the munition area they frequently had to 
accept the bed occupied during the day. 
The night worker, in this instance, would 
vacate the bedroom just an hour or two 
before his colleague on the day shift required 
to go to bed. 

I am assured that men are still in this un- 
happy position. They earn sufficient wages 
to pay for, and, moreover, are anxious to 
secure, comfortable quarters. Yet, by the ci 
cumstances created artificially, they endure 
conditions that are extremely unpleasant 
and unhealthy. 


over 


To meet this unquestioned need the 
Y.M.C.A. initiated a scheme whereby the 
workers can live under much _ healthier 


and pleasanter conditions. At Enfield and 
elsewhere blocks of wooden huts have been 
constructec a common hall so that 


around 


i 


id 


A Meal in 


a Y.M.C.A. Hut. 
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a munition worker obtains a clean and 


convenient cubicle to himself. It is not 
large, but sufficient for his purpose, He has 
a comfortable bed and clean sheets and floor 
the use of a bath and other necessaries, 
A hall is provided for meals, which are far 
in advance of the usual board supplied in 
an ordinary artisan’s household. With the 
assistance of a large voluntary committee of 
ladies in the locality, the food is well cooked 
and_ nicely If you have seen th 
serving of the meals, the fresh-cut flowers 
in the vases, and the dainty-looking table 
you will agree that the Y.M.C.A, ladies have 
learnt how to make things attractive 
heavily pressed munition workers, 


served, 


Recreation 
Another fact commending these places is 
the club-like provision for recreation. An 
objection to the early Y.M.C.A. was ofter 
rules seem 
not smoki 


urged because its negative 
so cast-iron. A man must 
except in a miserable little room in the bas- 
ment. In these munition centres the me 
smoke as they please. Without leaving the 
refreshment hall they can adjourn to 4 
billiard table and play their game. At the 
other end of the room is a piano, and the 
inclined can sing their favounte 
to those who possess the 
vocal gift. again, can 
their correspondence, and take advantage 
the free note-paper provided for their use, 


musically 
songs, or listen 


Others, attend t 
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Recreation for War Workers. 


So it has happened this time that ‘ the 
children of light ” possessed greater wisdom 
and a application than ‘ the children of dark- 
” by supplying some of the amenities 
common to the homes of the well-to-do for 
the war workman, and in this way have 

lepleted the public-houses. Thousands of 
vorking men do not want to frequent the 
im or tavern for the purpose of getting 
alcoholic liquors. They love sociability, and 
are sometimes almost compelled to seek it 
under conditions not always of the best. The 
Y.M.C.A. has said to the worker, ‘“‘ Here is 
all you need without the drink!” and he 
las replied, “‘ All right! I am your man.” 

“Fe board and residence, including laundry, 
is well as the institute facilities, the Y.M.C.A. 
larges 20s, per week, and the men are agreed 
that they obtain excellent value for their 
money, Still, this does not end the Y.M.C.A. 
— These men are gener: uly cut off 

rom their home friends, their churches and 
chapels, and their social environments. 
a 1s opposed to a vacuum, and some- 

hing has to be done to supply the loss. A 

Programme is therefore provided with 
— that will lift a man out of himse If, 
and, in addition , introduce the compensations 
of ' religion at a time of national nece ssity. 

To the ordinary man or woman living a 
ca life away from the ital munition 

vey an adeau employed it is difficult to 
nd drink, For locality Sor food 

@ correct impression it 1s 


ness, 


5 


necessary to visit one of these places and 
study the situation at first hand. Let me, 
therefore, attempt a pen picture, 


The Dinner Hour 

It is the dinner hour, and from the gates 
of the factory move out a great stream of 
men of all ages and of every class. At least 
one-half are comparative strangers to the 
district. They have been recruited from 
many parts of the country for the purpose, 
and have been obliged to make the best of 
war conditions. In a few minutes most of 
the outflowing current have filled the nearest 
public-houses and refreshment rooms, which 
were never intended to supply such numbers. 
Those who come later endeavour to struggle 


in, or line up in queues on the pavement, 
vociferously urging the men inside to ‘* buck 
up and give others a chance.”” Appreciating 


the position from past experience some have 


brought a packet of sandwiches, bread 
and cheese, and stand on the kerbstone 


eating a modest lunch in the hope that they 
will presently secure a cup of coffee or other 
liquid refreshment. Oftentimes the hour 
has passed without a chance occurring for 
these natural needs to be supplied. In 
pleasant weather a pavement dinner pro- 
vides some excitement. It can be far less 
cheerful on cold and damp days, and a man 


may return cheerless and discontented to 
his work after a very unsatisfying lunch. 


His working capacity does not improve by 
the experience. Mentally and physically 
is less efficient, and his employers are keenly 


he 
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aware of this drawback. Some have provided 
meal rooms with a supply of hot water, and 
other conveniences for heating the food. 
In other cases they have co-operated with the 
Y.M.C.A. But there are difficulties. LE-very 
inch of the space in the factory is usually 
necessary to their business, and with the 
best endeavours possible they cannot alter 
the conditions, or ensure an adequate mid- 
day meal. 


Calling in the Y.M.C.A. 

Here, again, the Government authorities 
and the manufacturers have turned to the 
Y.M.C.A. Its leaders have changed the 
aspect of camp life for the Tommy at home 
and abroad. Cannot they do something for 
the worker ? This query was so persistent 
that the Y.M.C.A. could not escape the 
obligation. 

Mr. A. Ix. Yapp, the General Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A., with all the claims of a vast 
and growing organisation for the benefit of 
H.M. Forces in many parts of the world, 
had no desire to undertake further responsi- 
bilities for the sake of a big enterprise. It 
was the opportunity to do something for 
the workman that inspired his acquiescence 
and that of the Y.M.C.A. leaders. The 
need undoubtedly existed. How best could 
it be met ? Could the Y.M.C.A. count on 
the services of ladies, with the ability to 
arrange an adequate service of meals, and 
agencies lor these workers ? 

The answer to these queries was found in 
the willing co-operation of Lady Henry 
Grosvenor, Lady Askwith, Lady Wolver- 
ton, Lady Fitzwilliam, the Viscountess 
Ridley, Lady JRodney, Mrs. Winston 
Churchill, Mrs. Bertram Corbet, Mrs. Wil- 
liams of Miskin, Miss Vickers, and others 
who formed later an auxiliary committce 
under Lord Derby’s chairmanship, with 
Lady Procter as a special representative 
from the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The President of the committee 
was H.H. Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who has performed herself a large 
amount of most valuable work. 


Changing the Whole Aspect 

What has been accomplished in the course 
of a few months by these auxiliary agencies 
affiliated to the Y.M.C.A, for this purpose 
is remarkable. It has changed the whole 
aspect of the relationship between the 


Y.M.C.A. and the workman, and given 
occasion for the recognition of the fact that 
the Y.M.C.A. is not an institution Solely for 
the benefit of young men in the middle clas 
but a society appealing to the strenugys 
vital manhood of the nation, irrespective of 
class or creed. 

In the course of my inquiry into the 
operations of the Y.M.C.A. for the benefit of 
working men, I saw the whole scheme jy 
operation. In large buildings, close to th 
factory gates, halls have been transformed 
into huge dining-rooms, with up-to-dats 
kitchens and everything complete, For 1s 
a hot dinner is provided, including sweets 
and coffee, equivalent to anything that 
can be obtained elsewhere for the money, 
The ordinary elements of the eating-hous 
were avoided, and the customers given a 
musical programme which added bright 
ness and vivacity to the occasion, On 
could not escape a happy feature. Even 
Waitress was a voluntary worker who was 
performing her bit of war work, and ju 
doing it for the love of the thing. Men wi 
can look at such agencies in quite detached 
fashion have approved these arrangements 
in an enthusiastic way, realising how mud 
thought and business care inspired the 
initiative and supplied the details, No 
only have the ordinary day workers bee 
accommodated, but for the night 
Spec ial service has been arranged W hich has 
solved the problem of securing late meals. 


Transport Workers 

The war naturally imposes a hea 
burden on the transport department, wae 
services are requisitioned at various ports 
Thousands of men are employed in task 
which may be described as those common 
the dock labourer, but at the present a 
they are formed into battalions and clothe 
in khaki. Unlike the ordinary soldier, | 
ever, they provide their own meals and a 
paid on a different basis. A dinner for hv 
pence is the speciality that appeals to the ' 

If 1 could mention places, familiar 
many readers of THE QUIVER, I could 
of the ke en satisfaction “experienced by | 
transport workers with ne to the | 5d 
vision made by the Y.M.C.A. So eager 
the men to dine in the y. mee A. hut 
fivepence, that they actually leave © 
request for dinner on the way to the dock 


in tle early morning. 
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BESIDE 


Our Changeless Friend 
HE fleeting years both come and go, 
And time runs on unto the end ; 
But He who makes the seasons flow 
still our never-changing Irriend. 


The seasons aller day by day, 
And flowers die on changing hills ; 
But while all goes in changeful way 
God's love still holds our changing wrils. 


The changing scenes of life go by, 

And our weak bodies change with years > 
Th nigh many fairest hopes must die, 

Yet what we wisely ask He hears 


The change of time and things goes on, 
An i soon our changing life shall end ; 
T) " shall we find, when we have gone, 
Rest given by our changeless Friend. 
GrorGe LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 


A Beautiful Prayer 
HE fishermen of Brittany, so we are 
oe, are wont to utter this simple 
~ When they launch their boats upon 
“weep: Keep me, my God: my boat 
on a and Thy ocean is so wide.” 
the thon beautiful the words and 
welt he ight not the same petition 
( the same directness by 
God: low of our lives? “ Keep me, my 
oat Is so small am so weak, 


Dr 


STILL WATERS, 


so helpless, so easily carried by the winds 
and tossed by the waves. ‘ And Thy ocean 
is so wide ’’—the perils so many, the rocks 
so frequent, the currents of temptation so 
resistless, the tides of evil so treacherous, 
the icy mountains of disaster so threatening 
that except Thou, the Lord, dost keep me, 
I must utterly perish.—Rev. G. B. F. 


Learning to Love 

T is true that love cannot be forced, that 

it cannot be made to order, that we 
cannot love because we ought or even 
because we want. But we can bring our- 
selves into the presence of the lovable. 
We can enter into Friendship through the 
door of Discipleship. We can learn love 
through service.—Rev. Hucu Back, 


So 


The Water of Life 
ESUS always goes straight to the point. 

To meet the need of one erring Samari-, 
tan woman He sets forth a truth that floods 
with sunlight the discontent and despair of 
the whole weary world, Low does it satisfy, 
this gift of God, whose symbol is the living 
water ? 

It mixes a new clement with life that makes 
it worth living. Without the gift of God 
there is always something lacking. 

But the water of life which Jesus gives 
changes all this. It puts into all our relations 
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with the material world and with humanity 
something that is from above and which 
keeps them always fresh and delightful. 

If the fountain of eternal youth and the 
stone that turns all things into gold could 
be discovered, they would only add to the 
despair of mankind; but the water of life 
satisfies heart, home, and society. 

The water of life satisfies the longing of the 
soul for something higher, stronger than it- 
self. ‘‘ To tell men that they cannot help 
themselves,” says Froude in one of his 
essays, “is to fling them into recklessness 
and despair.” How little knowledge of 
human nature such a statement as that shows. 
Men are in despair because they cannot help 
themselves; they have tried it again and 
again. But Jesus promises a gift which 
comes from the Eternal Life, and continu- 
ally springs up unto everlasting life. Many 
a man who has received this gift has after- 
wards been tempted, even as Jesus Himself 
was tempted. But when the living water is 
springing up in his soul, it gives him power 
to resist the devil. ‘‘I can’t do this evil 
thing,” he says; “ I have received the gift 
of God, and I will not soil it with sin.””—J. 
MERVIN HULL. 


The Child in the Garden 
HEN to the garden of untroubled thought 
I came of late, and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter, and explore 
Lhe sweet wild ways with stainless bloom in- 
wrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
I dared to tread the garden, loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown, and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child— 
A stvange child, yet to my heart most dear. 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear : 
** Come in,” he said, “ and play awhile with 
me ; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 
HENRY VAN DyKE. 
se 
Success through Moral Mastery 
old inspired adage tells us that 
“greater is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city ’’—a principle 
that finds illustration to-day as truly as in 
the time of Solomon. Current 
showing that both in war and in peace th 
men who are making their mark in history 
are not the moral weaklings, but the indivi- 
duals who are able to guide and direct their 


events are 


fellows, because they have first of aj 
mastered with iron hand their own feeling: 
and impulses. 

It is self-command that is the necessary 
pre-requisite of leadership in the great fields 
of human endeavour. It was a conviction 
of this truth that led President Garfield ¢ 
say to the college lads of his day: “ Go and 
command something, if it’s only a potato 
patch!” By this he may have meant jn 
the first instance to recommend that youn? 
men and women who are obliged to work for 
a living should as soon as possible become 
their own employers. Not all have the oppor. 
tunity or indeed the ability to serve <s t! 
heads of departments where others look 
them for orders, but every young ma 
ought to be able to command the “ potat 
patch ”’ of his own character. 

Without being unduly self-assertive every: 
body can be morally masterful, and s 
render his life an essential success, e 
when he does not amass a huge fortune 
If only we are right with God and with 
ourselves we are already among the sors 
of the mighty. is then ultimat 
a matter of self-achievement—as was hint 
at by the inscription which a schoolmast 
once wrote in the album of a pupil wh 
has since become famous: 

** Make up your mind to be of some accou 
in the world. You can if you will!”—R: 
C. A. S. Dwicut, Px.D. 

sje 

The Life Beyond 

HE early Christians were 

driven upon the thought of eter 
They saw that the veil was close to 
and wanted it rent from top to bottom, s 
that they might pass through at once, @ 
be with Christ, which was far better. Th 
exulted in the eternity towards which ™ 
whole soul was aspiring. Brothers, 2 ! 
days may carry us into eternity. This ! 
does not end all; we are going to an eter! 
of blessedness, to progress without limit 
an assimilation with God that shall ki 
no sudden break or failure, but shal 
He Himself is periect 


Success 


constant: 


perfect even as 

Joun Crirvoxp, D.D. 
<jeo 
ourselves of Dis 


shall rob 
anoiuting and 


not make room in our | 


Divine help if 
yusiest days for qu 


retreat from noise and strife—apart 
Christ, where we may sit at His pnd 
His words, or lie on His bosom to absor? = 
Spirit for the refreshing and 


s.—J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


of our own live 
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Just What Clever 
Home-Cooks 
are saying about 
“Cytos” 


From Scarborough 

“I am more than pleased with 
‘Cytos," and as I cannot yet get it 
from my grocer I must trouble you to 
send me two seven-pound bags by post. 
I am recommending it to all my 
friends," 


From Peckham 

‘My housekeeper is well satisfied 
with *Cytos, ind thinks it goes 
farther than ordinary flour, Certainly 
1 enjoy her productions with it," 
From Brighton 

“Your ‘Cytos’ flour gives every 
sfact Please let me have a figure 
quantities, I have tried it for 
ead, Ginger Cakes, Ginger- 
aps and Pancakes, and think 
t unique, It is satisfactory both in 
working and in results.” 


From Nelson, Lancs. 

“lam highly pleased with ‘Cytos’ 
fi T. ar j Hall Ce ttainly continue to u e 
it; andi I find I cannot get it in this 
district I shall send direct to you for it,” 


From Norwich 
“Your ‘Cytos' makes excellent 

Cake lam asking our grocer to st 

it, ar 1 if there is any difficulty I shall 

Continue to get it direct from you." 


From Chichester 
“T like *C 


“Cytos very much—yust as 
dishke ordinary white flour,” 
From Nottingham 
“T find thar 
at "Cytos" makes delicious 
and Ginger Cakes, and is 
xt for Scones and Spice 


a five-stone bag just rec ntly 
ave been expevimenting largely, 
§ cakes for our military hospital," 


Lhada 
and 
Makin: 


What One 
Housewife 
tells Another 


“Cytos” Flour is being talked about 
all over the country; and clever 
home-cooks are telling each other 
just how good it is. Quite often, 
too, those who are trying it and 
proving its excellence are kind 


enough to write to the Proprietors— 
“ Cytos” Flour Mills, Great Grimsby 
—and give their candid opinion as to the real 
merits of this perfect Cake-Flour. 


It cannot too often be repeated that “ Cytos” 


contains the rich germ of the wheat-berry, the 
real life of the grain, that which gives to bread 
its sustaining and strengthening properties, and 
makes it worthy to be called the Staff of Life. 


When you send a shilling for a 3-lb. bag of 
“Cytos” you will receive, packed in the bag 
together with the flour, the Little “ Cytos ” Book 
of Simple Recipes, which will help you with the 
making of many delicious Cakes, Scones, and 


Puddings. 
A 3b. trial bag of 


66 as 


will be sent direct to your door if you forward 
a shillingsworth of stamps or a postal order 
for the same amount to “Cytos” Flour Mills, 
Great Grimsby. 
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After washing | 
the hands’ | 


care should be taken to dry them 
thoroughly, as neglect of this 
simple precaution is the most 
- common cause of “Chapping.” 


A little 


gently massaged into the Hands and Arms will keep the 
Skin Soft and White and free from all Roughness and 

Redness. Cultivate the La-rola habit and you'll never | | 
need to worry over the appearance of your Hands. , 


PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one can 
tell it is artificial. It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- 


La-rola, the natural skin emollient, is sold in bottles 
at I/l4, by all high-class Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, | 


ENGLAND. 


TEEDMANS The Complexion 


SOOTHING 3 in Winter | 


Constitution. 


These Powders contain 


NO POISON. 


67 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. Though the 

Government stamp duty on this article has 

been doubled, it will still be sold in the 

usual 2/3 and 4/6 sized bottles—no ine 
price is asked for it. 


4 OWDERS: | When the air is Crisp and Biting, when it cass 
Redness and Roughness of the Skis, 
g FOR CHILDREN y Chaps, or Chilblains, Ladies should use 
4 
} 
FEVERISH? 
| 
PRE NT which is most Soothing and 
removes all cutaneous defects, renders bars 
4 
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HOSPITALITIES 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


bore the advent of the New Year, the 

thoughts of the hospitable hostess 
naturally turn towards the entertaining of 
her friends. If the family is still in its 
school-hood, the Christmas holidays are 
usually more or less devoted to parties 
and juvenile functions of various kinds, 
while the senior members find the long dark 
evenings pass quickly and pleasantly in the 
company of congenial companions and 
kindred spirits, 

Entertaining, as we have hitherto under- 
stood the word—its meaning being trans- 
lated into dancing, amateur theatricals, 
tard parties, and so on—has, for the time 
being, been set aside, and many _ persons 
look askance on any social gathering, 
however simple and informal. 


Not Unpatriotic 


In my own opinion there is no reason why 
meeting one’s friends and ussing with 
them the absorbin 


g topics of the day should 


considered wrong, unfeeling, or unpatri- 
otic. We are all 


In some Measure, occupied 
during the day 


and often far into the night, 
kind of war work, and it is not 
good lor our ’ ] 

we mental or physical welfare to 


let this absorl all our thoughts OF energies. 
Iam, of course | 


with some 


old for active Service, is engaged so many 
some voluntary war work 
Mother, busy with her household duties 


evenings on 


The 


during the morning, gives up her afternoons 
to her particular “ bit,”’ returning home in 
time to give the school children their last 
meal and see the little ones safely tucked 
up in bed. In such households, before the 
war, the fathers and mothers were accus- 
tomed to spend quiet social evenings at the 
houses of relatives and friends, and in their 
turn offer similar entertainments to their 


occasional guests. 


Reasonable Service 

Last winter such social gatherings were 
of very rare occurrence. We were restless, 
unsettled, and imagined that such relaxa- 
tions might be considered thoughtless and 
unkind, but by this time most of us have 
realised that we can perform our additional 
war duties best by endeavouring to lead 
normal and reasonable lives, and that it is 
neither necessary nor advisable to cut our- 
selves adrift from our fellow-citizens. <A 
medical man, to whom IL recently spoke on 
this subject, was pleased to cordially agree 
with these sentiments, and even went so 
far as to say that there would be fewer 
nervous breakdowns (and these are unfor- 
tunately becoming more and more frequent 
amongst irrational workers) if people would 
try to interest themselves again in books, 
mausie and all the other things that formerly 
made life pleasant. Lam sure many of my 
readers will agree with him, that the last 
hours of a busy day are better employed in 
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playing, singing, or a game of patience or 
bridge than in reading the latest war edition 
of the evening papers, or discussing the 
probability of a Zeppelin raid. We women 
are given to brooding if left too much to 
our own resources, and as the war work on 


which our husbands are engaged must 
perforce occupy the after-business hours, 
we are doomed to spend many lonely 


evenings. 

Would it not be a good plan for the 
lonely ones to meet and spend these evenings 
together, needleworking, whilst one of the 
party reads from some light and amusing 


book, discussing housewifery (a  never- 
failing topic of interest nowadays), their 
own and the children’s clothes, or the 


hundred and one subjects that women love 
to talk over when together ? It could usually 
that the could call 
for their wives, and after light refreshments 


be arranged husbands 
of hot coffee or soup, sandwiches and cake, 
escort them safely home. I am sure many 
husbands would start out on their work with 
more contented minds if they knew that 
their wives were in the company of friends, 
and not sitting at a solitary hearth, while 
from the women’s point of view there can 
be no possible doubt of the advisability of 
such an arrangement. 


What about the Children ? 

And about the children? Are 
they to be doomed to the solitary confine- 
ment of a nursery or schoolroom during the 
wet days and dark afternoons which we 
must expect at this time of the year ? 

This would be a very real hardship for 
young people, and one that would surely 
react on their health and spirits—to say 
nothing of the effect on the nerves of those 
in authority. 
half a dozen children a sparsely- 
furnished room, provide them with some old 
in which they can “ dress up,’ or 
materials out of which they can fashion a 
tent or play hospital, and they will be per- 


what 


Give 


lothes, 


fectly happy. A few pence expended on 
chocolates (or, better still, let them com- 
pound some home-made goodies on the 
previous afternoon), some fruit and nuts to 


be prizes for a series of competitive games 


and a dreary afternoon will 
dible and the 
1 better tempered and amenable 


at bedtime than if they had spent the day 


or Compectition 


pass with incre swiltin chil 


dren be 


in desultory wandering about the house or 
reading morbid newspaper literature. 

The question of expense will naturally 
be raised, for all of us feel that, beyond the 
necessary upkeep of the home and the 
housekeeping and clothing expenditure, ql! 
surplus money should be placed at the’d 
posal of those who need assistance, or in- 
vested in the war loan. 


In the first place, such hospitalities as | 
have suggested would cost very, very litt 
The grown-ups would be quite content wit 
two or three plates of sandwiches, a home. 
made cake, coffee, and pc ssibly cups of hot 
soup for the men-folk. An outlay of tw 
three shillings would buy everything neces- 
sary for such refreshments, and the expens 
would not fall on any individual housewif 
than once in three or four week 
It would certainly be advisable to lay dow 
hard fast 
an arrangement, 


oftenet 
and rules when planning su 
there are, 

fortunately, some women who like to try t 
outrival their friends, forgetting that su 


because 


actions are neither more nor less than il 
bred The children’s teas 
would naturally be on the same simple scalt 
A party of six guests with three little hosts 
or hostesses could tea royally off scones, a 
brown loaf, potted meat, jam or honey, 
and an iced sandwich Every item 
of the menu (excepting only the honey— 
which is always a great treat for childrer 
would be home-made, therefore cheap, ye 
thoroughly wholesome and much apple 
ciated. Here are recipes for some of the 
suggested dainties : 


snobbishness. 


cake. 


Soda Scones 

One Ib. flour, } teaspoonful bicarbonatt 
of soda, ? teaspoonful cream of tartar, ¢ tea 
spoonful salt, $ pint milk. 

Mix the bicarbonate of soda, cream © 
tartar and salt together, being careful 
crush out any lumps. Put the flour m0® 
basin, add the other dry ingredients, - 
mix to a light dough with the milk. Tum 
on to a floured board, divide into 
shape into scones, and bake on 4 floured ” 
in a warm oven. Can be eaten either bot 
or cold, and any that are left over can be 
toasted next day. 


Delicious Plain Scones 
Three breakfastcupfuls flour, 1 
ful castor sugar, 1 teaspoonful bi 


teaspoon 
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A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


UX is indeed a friend of the family. 
Big folks and little folks wear in 
comfort the clothes washed with LUX. 


LUX is a unique washing preparation specially 
adapted to the washing of Flannels, Woollens, 
Lace, Hosiery, Delicate and Dainty Fabrics. It 
prevents the texture of loosely woven fabrics 
from matting and shrinking in the wash. LUX 
IS good for every form of refined cleanliness— 
splendid for Shampooing the hair. 


In Packets, 1d., 2d., 3d., and 4d., everywhere. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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| CONSUMPTION 


OUR present medical authorities say there is no knom 
cure for Consumption at the present day, but the 


— 


DIPLOMA Sryce 107 & 108 


In Glace will not condescend to officially test what’ has bi. 
Kid proved to be this long sought for commodity, ti 
Black sixty thousand souls, mostly the cream of the 
icin generation, are sacrificed each year to this discav 
Velvetta whilst a remedy which would eradicate it is ignop 
Calf with by the authorities. Here is an instance:— ~ 
Covered Mr. George Sabin, who lived at 63 Bestwood Ro 
Buckle. Hucknall Torkard, Notts, in January, 1912, was apie 


ing from Consumption, had been unable to ; 
since the previous May, used to bring up a lo « | 
expectoration. The trouble had also extended to t | 
throat, and, generally was in a hopela 
condition as far as orthodox medicine was concer 
| In that month, January, he commenced with Stern 
treatment, with the result that he was granted a» 


Dainty “ Diploma” Dress Shoes. 


OR smart evening wear nothing could be lease of life; not only that, but he is now on 
F more desirable than the shoe illustrated. 
Made of soft black velvetta calf on the chic, ACTIVE SERVICE 
but thoroughly comfortable, new French 
last, or in Glace Kid in the same shape, it with the British Expeditionary Force in France. } ] 
js so flexible, light and dainty that it fits | when war declared, went 
the foot like a glove. There are other styles ment of the charge of Netive Chapelle, was int 
for all occasions. Please write for booklet. great fight on the 9th and 10th May, and abor 


week ago was still enjoying the very best of best 


» At the present time everyone reading this 1 1 
trust that he is still quite well. Full particular 

the remedy which has granted Mr. Sabin a neq ax 

of life, and enabled him to serve his King wi 


Country, with detailed records of a large nu 


other cases, will be gladly sent free of 
anyone requesting sime; moreover, I you 


| 
| | ing yourself and are not in the very last stag 
| | the disease, you may have an undertaking to 
pletely cure you to the satisfaction of your om J 
doctor before you need pay a single penny. | ' 
| NORVIC SHOE CO. address: Chas. H. Stevens, 204 and 206 Worple k 
| (Howlett & White, Ltd.), NORWICH. Wimbledon, London. 


i 
‘Real good toffee always did appeal to me— 
that’s why I eat Mackintosh’s now. 


It’s the one sweet that delights grown-upsand 
ee = its pure deliciousness never fails to captivate 
the children it’s pure, wholesome and nutritious—cannot pall or satiate. 


TOFFEE DE Luxe MINT DE LUXE 


Just Butter, Sugar, and thick rich Cream blended Just Toffee-de-Luxe cunningly blended 
in the “ Mackintosh way.” real English Mitcham Peppermint. ® 
Rea fin, 1/4 1b. loose, from all Confectione) sold also in 1/- tins, 
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RETURNING HOSPITALITIES 


teaspoonful salt, butter size of 
teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 


of soda, 
walnut 
enough milk to form a stiff dough. 

Mix the salt, sugar and flour, and rub in 
the butter. Mix the bicarbonate of soda 
and cream of tartar, stir them into a little 
milk, and pour into the dry ingredients, 
adding more milk if necessary. Roll 
out half an inch thick, cut into con- 
venient shapes and sizes, and bake in a 


1 


hot oven. 

Potted meat, as I have explained in a 
former article, can be quickly made from 
scraps of cooked meat, chicken,  etc., 
pounded or very finely minced, and flavoure d 
with pepper, salt, any liked spice or anchovy 
essence. A few flakes of boiled fish mois- 
tened with mayonnaise, and placed between 
slices of bread, make excellent sandwiches, 
and a very good imitation of pdlé de foie 
gras can be made by pounding a couple of 
ounces of cooked calf's liver with season- 
ings. Half a pint of shelled shrimps, 
softened with a little salt butter, and 
flavoured with pepper and a pinch of mace, 
will provide filling for a number of sand- 
wiches sure of keen appreciation, 


Swiss Roll 


Four eggs, 4 02. flour, 6 oz. sugar, 4 table- 
spoonfuls milk, 41 teaspoonful baking 
powder, jam. 

Beat the eggs till they are light and 
creamy (this takes 10 to 15 minutes to get a 
good result), Add the flour and sugar very 
gradually, sprinkling, not beating, it into 
the eggs. Stir in the milk and baking 
powder. Pour into a baking tin, which has 
been lined with a well-buttered sheet of 
cooking paper, Cook for ten minutes. 
Whilst hot spread with slightly warmed 
jam and roll up quickly. If the edges 

t the roll have baked crisp, trim them 
oft before attempting to roll, otherwise 
ey will crack and will look unsightly. 
ats muxture can also be baked in two 


sandwich tins, and when cold) spread with 
any hiked filling, and teed 

A simple icing for both roll and cake ts 
made by mixing tcing sugar with lemon 
juice, Cream filling is made by stirring 
icing sugar to the well-whisked whites of 
2 eggs, and adding any approved flavouring 
to the mixture. Simple icings and fillings 
of this description are wholesome and good 
for children. More elaborate individual 
cakes can be made by cutting the roil into 
slices, or the sandwiches into segments, and 
covering each with icing. <A few glacé 
cherries or pieces of preserved fruits or 
ginger add to the party appearance. 

L hope that all of my readers are well 
stocked with home-made jams, but if the 
store cupboard shelves are beginning to 
look bare, the following recipe for apricot 
jam made from dried fruit will probably 
be welcome. ‘This jam is always in use in 
my own household, and the flavour is so 
delicious and the appearance so good, that 
it is with difficulty that I can convince those 
who partake of the preserve that dried and 
not fresh fruit is used in making it. 


Apricot Jam 

One Ib. dried apricots, 4} pints cold 
water, 4 Ib. sugar, 3 oz. blanched almonds. 

Wash the apricots, and let them soak 
in 4} pints of water for twenty-four 
hours. Next day put the preserving pan 
on the fire, and let the fruit boil till 
quite soft and tender. Add the sugar 
and cut-up almonds and boil for about 
three-quarters of an hour, or until the jam 
sets when tried on a cold plate. The above 
proportions make 7 to 8 lb. of jam. It is 
advisable to buy the best quality of fruit, and 
as loaf and preserving sugar are not now 
available, use white granulated. heve not 
yet experimented with dried peaches, pears, 
ete., but am told that they can be sub- 
stituted for apricots in this recipe with 
excellent: result, 
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GUARDING BRITAIN’S SHORES 


The Proud Record of the “ Arethusa” and “ Chichester ” 


W'. all know of the exploits of the 

Saucy Arethusa—in history and in 
this present war. But there is another 
Arethusa that has done work as good, if 


more in the background than its namesake 


of Heligoland Bight. The Arethusa and 
its sister ship the Chichester form the fleet 


of Training Ships of the National Refuges 


for Homeless and Destitute Children. In 
times of peace this noble institution has 
been quietly taking the little wayfaring 
children stranded at the outset of life, has 
given them shelter and training, and sent 
them forth equipped for the battle of 
life. 

This it has been enabled to do by the 


stream of gifts poured in by people wise 
enough to recognise the good work being 


done by the Homes. Now that good 
work is being rewarded, for over 600 of 
the boys trained by the institution are 


now with the colours, guarding England's 
shores from invasion and desolation, 


Feeling the Pinch 

Meanwhile, however, the Homes are 
feeling the pinch. Funds have been badly 
hit by the war, and it is necessary to send 
out an urgent appeal for help. 

It only needful to read the letters 
from Old Boys that pour into the Home, 
to what an Imperial service this in- 
stitution rendered to the country. 
They write ““somewhere ”’ in the North 


is 


see 
has 
from 


Sea, the Dardanelles, the Pacific, France, 
and—the vague, all-embracing ‘‘ C/o G.P.O., 
London.’ Here, one Old Boy tells of the 


exploit of the Sydney in sinking the Emden ; 
another had his ship blown up under him 
in the Dardanelles. Another ‘ This 
is a fine life. You could not wish for better 
as long as you keep clean and_ behave.” 
Says another, “‘Am proud of the old Home, 
and I think it is splendid the way some 


says, 


of the fellows are getting on in the different 
regiments. Very sad _ poor going 
under, as he was a nice fellow, and was 


always a credit to the old Home, but it 
is a fine death to die, and I am sure he met 
his death bravely. 

And so the tale goes on: all willing to 
do or die, all proud of the old Home that 
sent them forth. Some have done deeds 
of daring—no less than three have won 
the D.C.M. 


The Old Boys 

One splendid feature of the institution 
is the way in which it keeps in touch with 
the Old Boys. Of the children who have 
passed out from the Homes, 7,000 have 
taken good places in the Colonies, 2,20 
have gone into the Navy and 1,500 into 
the Army. Three thousand girls have 
been trained for domestic service, Wher 
ever they go the love and interest of the 
follows them, and the tie that 
binds them to their old Home is a very 
real At the last Old Boys’ da 
there 300 present to show their con- 
tinued interest. Indeed, often the interest 
takes the practical form of financial help 
for instance, one boy in Canada recently 
sent a donation of 100 dollars to the Homes 

The whole work of the Society is marked 
by efficiency. Their country schools @ 
ahead of the elementary school standards 
Careful attention to technica 
education, and there is a special two-yeats 


workers 


one, 


were 


is 


given 


course for the boys who show the greatest 
ability in their London workshops. — 
Mr. Henry G. Copeland has been joint 


Secret; ry of the Nation< il Re fuges for twenty 
th 
seven years, and keeps a close eye upon ™ 


whole organisation. 
The war has proved—if fresh proof wer 


needed—the effhciency and_ usefulness 
the Homes; but the war has deplet 
the coffers of the Society. We all of u 
are grateful for those who are brave 


defending our shores; our —_—, 

due also to those who have fitted ' 

young fellows for their work at the F 


and on the high seas. 
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Purity and Security 


All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer | 
every known test for purity, or they are rigidly __ 
rejected. Over athousand analyses are made | 
every month, and the tests imposed are not | 
merely those of the British Pharmacopeeia, || 
but tests far more stringent than those required ' 
by the British Pharmacopoeia. As “Truth” | 
states in reviewing the business of Boots Pure | 
Drug Co., Ltd., “A passion for purity is 
displayed in regard to every article.” 

And though purity is vitally important, freshness is 
almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale drugs 
cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. You cannot 
even be certain that it is medicinally active. Owing to 

the careful system of checking the supplies at their 555 
Branches it is practically impossible to obtain stale drugs 

at Boots. The stocks at all their establishments are 
periodically tested and any drug showing the least 
sign of deterioration immediately destroyed. | 


Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH K 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCH: 
182 REGENT STREET, W. 
Over 100 Branches in London Area. 555 Branches in Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 


| 
| | 
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How, When and 
Where Corner, 
January, 1916 


Y DEAR BOY AND GIRL, FRIENDS,— 

Once more a greeting for you—‘‘ A Very 
Happy New Year” to each who has a place on 
our long roll of Companions. I wish for each 
one of you that 1916 may bring such peace and 
happiness as shall vanquish the shadows that 
may have fallen on you and yours in 1915. 

This letter to you is being written, of course, 
before the Old Year closes. What the New 
Year may bring for our Empire and us we do 
not foresee. Let us hope it will bring the 
foundation laying of a lasting peace and the 
time of the rebuilding of a wiser and nobler 
life for all; but we must go forward with 
courage and “ greet the unseen with a cheer.” 

That reminds me of what I wanted to ask of 
you for the New Year. Will you each deter- 
mine—among the other “ good resolutions ” of 
the season—that you will be a Cheerful Comrade 
to any and all you may be with in the coming 
days and weeks and months? I propose that 
we each make a resolution to that effect, and 
that we resolve loyally to carry it out. 


A Companionship of 
Sunshine Bringers 
‘The Cheerful Comrade is one of the greatest 
blessings of life in these days. And I think it 
will be a thoroughly fitting business for our 
Companions that they should shoulder this 
Tesponsibility—determining that as far as 
Possible they will be the sunshine bringers 
and the happy optimists of their home circles 
rp ep the radius of their influence beyond. 
and harmful influences of the 
Pessuists were among the worst. 
on Comrade is not to be a maker of 
mre cx or a teller of silly stories, nor a 
pe rson. A sane and true optim- 
te > : has the quiet, the dignity and the 
belief that from standing firmly by the 
He is still + op left His heaven, but that 
in the end all will 
that and come to 
qualification fa. you wi have the first 
After the lene eng the Cheerful Comrade. 
ig dark night of the war months the 


9Serve@neAnother 


world will need tremendously your sunshine and 
joy-bringing. It will need the love and warmth 
and the invigoration that can only come from 
the optimist. Ugh!—how the croakers and 
grumblers, the pessimists, make one shiver! 
You know the chilly sensation—the ‘ horrid 
creepy feeling down my spine,” as a girl friend 
remarked once to me, apropos of an Inveterate 
Pessimist—that comes over you when you are 
in contact with a gloomy, depressing person. 
And you know the comfy, bracing—I-feel- 
as-though-I-were-growing—sensations that you 
have when with one who has a wide, bright 
outlook and cheery spirit. 

So let me charge you with this new purpose 
for the New Year. You will be surprised at the 
effect a high optimism will have on yourselves— 
physically and mentally, and, of course, 
spiritually also, And I doubt not the results to 
others. Our motto will have a fresh significance, 
and its spirit will radiate more and more beauty 
and helpfulness and service wherever you Com- 
panions come and go in the world. You re- 
member the song : 

Courage, true hearts, shall bear us on our way, 
Hope points before and shows the bright to-morrow. 
Let us forget the darkness of to-day. 


Another Soldier Companion 

I felt proud on reading the manly letter that 
came to me from one of our Corpanions who 
had just arrived in England. He had come with 
150 from Grenada, in the West Indian contingent 

men who had responded to the call ‘‘ for King 
and Country.” “Our voyage was quite a 
pleasant one,’’ he wrote, ‘of sixteen days; 
there were recruits from - and ——, in all 
about 800. I am glad to be given the oppor- 
tunity, and will do my best for my King and 
Iimpire.”’ 

Would ALLIsoN LAIDLAW or any other of our 
older boy Companions care to undertake to 
write to this comrade while he is training here 
in England ? I shall be delighted to forward the 
full address, if so. 


From Australian Members and Others 
I have, as so often happens, an interesting 
budget of foreign letters. Here is one, for ex- 
ample, from ERICA WELSH (Australia) : 
“T am sending vou,” she writes, “my collection 
for Special Etfort Day. I would like it to be more, 
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ible to get above ros. If 


but I really found ee 
s we would treble 


every Companion sent gue 
that anonymous f2».” 


Lirica was among the noble army of workers 
for our Birthday 

The same mail brought a letter from AILIE. 
She and Erica had tried to make £1 between 
them for our Day, and they accomplished this. 


Part of Ailie's gift was earned by clerical work 


for her father, and her ‘“ Saturday penny for 
sweets’? had been going regularly into her 
collecting box. 

Kisst_ Datey is another Australian corre- 


spondent whose letter is in my pile to-day. 
She had been much pleased with her prize. 
“Father read it aloud while mother and I 
sewed,” she remarks. She had been busy pack- 
ing up a year of THE QUIVER to give to a lady 
missionary who was just off to China. ‘‘ Success 
to the Corner and our Allies,’ is Essie’s good- 
bye. She tells me in a second letter the follow- 
ing little story : 


A Small Boy’s Self-sacrifice 


* Dear ALIson,—One day as I was going to town 
in the tram I saw an act that you would like to hear 
of. By the tram stopping places are wire baskets 
for disused tram tickets and other refuse. At one 
of these I saw something move, and on looking 
closer found it to be a small boy of about six or seven. 
He was looking very intently for something. The 
boy was in the basket, which stood about four feet 
I should imagine. On the outside was a smaller 
boy of about four or five; he was watching very 
intently the doings of the other in the basket. 
Presently I saw the one in the basket emerge with 


something in his hand, and what do you think the 
treasure was? A ginger-nut biscuit. He at once 
gave it to the little fellow waiting outside. Whether 
the smaller boy saw it first from outside I cannot say, 
but it was a treasure which the boy who was in the 
basket would have liked himself. 1 was so very sorry 


that I had business down the town, or I should cer- 
tainly have bought the little fellows something to eat. 

‘To me it seemed a self-sacrifice. Both the boys 
looked hungry. We did not have time to see if 
there were any more treasures in the basket. But 
I think there were not. Do you not think this 
was lovely? I do, and I sincerely wish there were 


more of it done. Both father and I saw this done, 
as the tram stopped, and it is still fresh in our minds. 
—Lovingly yours, DaLey.” 


Nearly all our Australian letters this month 
contain gifts to our Fund, by the way. 
MILDRED Eliott, writing from Western 
Australia, speaks of ‘‘ Miss Quixote,” the short 
serial most of us have been eaneeres in. 
she wrote 


T like it very muc h indeed,’ although 


I was awtlully amused at the description of the 
plant which the | party mistook for a savage. They 
are called ‘ = ick boys,’ and we have heaps of them 
growing here, but really and truly I don’t think they 
are very much like savages. When chopped up 
they burn be autl fully, and are in great demand for 
lighting fires.’ 


I might say, by the way, that it has been 
pleasant to read this month a good number of 
requests for badges. Perhaps, for the sake of 
newer members, I might note here that the 
badge of our Companionship may be had in 
silver at 2s. 6d., or in good wearing gilt metal 
for 1s. There are three shapes—brooch, pen- 


dant, and pin. 

say who see it. 
Before I pass on I must acknowk Age 

following kind letter from Liverpool ; 


A Pleasant Anonymous Letter 

* DEAR 
enclosed scrap-bo« ic. trusting you may find s 
for it and the old Christmas cards this coming s 
From one who is greatly interested in your ( 


and a constant reader of Tuk Quiver.—Yours tr] 


E.A 


P.S.—Enclosed 2s. towards the deficit.” 


th 


And it is a pretty badge, too, al! 


Atson,—I have ventured to 


Many thanks from all of us for the gift to our 
Fund, and the book will certainly find a welcome 


in the large circle of poor little Londoners known 


to me. 


A Maori Haka 
WINNIE 
Zealand for a badge the other day. 
paragraph from her letter: 
“Last night my 
town to post some 
soldiers came on board. 


sister and I had to go over 
letters. A company of 
We knew the lieute 


charge of them, so we asked him to please 
Maoris to give us a haka, After a little coax 
Maori led aly twenty others in a haka. The 

ing a lov mg in Maori and ended up with the 
National Anthem.” 


A Red Cross and Violet Fund Sale 
held by Dora GREAVES 
work. She got it up herself, 
helped her so generously th 
was able to make over /1 10s. Of this st 
sends us ten shillings, for which we send 
united affectionate thanks. 


was 
S.E.D 
her friends 


by 


Let me now introduce to you 
New Companions 


D. C. Gipson lives in Ayrshire. Sh 
eleven vears old, and had started a vest! 
the knitting competition. 


WILLINGTON Birp (age 
8) are additions to our members 
Bryce writes: 
Auison,—I am joining the How, Whe 
and send 2s. to help towal is P 
Bryce WILLINGTON Bird. 
“ P.S.—Fitz also sends 15s. in stamps lor Vi 
MABEL D. Haut (age 13}) lives in Essex. 


* My mother has taken in Tue Quiver! 


BRYCE 
BirRp (age 
in Ireland. 

DEAR 
Where Corner, 


Yours sincerely, 


p Fa 


vears. I always read your Companions") 
and enjoy them very much. 1 have wanted § 
for a long time, but could not make up my 


Betty Scott (ag e 13) is a new London” 
panion. She tells me that the t 
she and her sister go is supporting 4 fam} 
Belgi: Ls. 

DorotHy RosBeErtTs lives in Cheshire. 

twelve. 

I hope for letters from all of these Compa? 
soon. 

It would be impossible to thank 4 ‘ 
correspondents by name. But special 
for letters are sent to the following : sor 

KATHLEEN COOKE (Jamaica) ; 
(Scotland) ; ANNIE FARNDALE (Yorks); 


SALMON sent all the way from Ner 
Here is a 


(Yorks) as her 


6) and I 


adge, too, all 


owledge th 


tter 
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(Somerset); ELIZABETII MARSHUALI, 
(Scotland), MARY BULLOCH (Ireland) (only a 
very, very few letters of the many received, can 
be put in THe QUIVER, Mary); MARGARET 
Harpinc (Wilts) ; EDNA BURGES (Lines): (“If 
it were not for prayer, I don’t know how we 
should live through this time of sorrow and sad- 
ness,” says Edna, in the course of her kind 
letter); JEANIE MACLEAN (Scotland); Mar- 
jorge HeEaRD (London); HERIOT HUGHES 
(London) (thank you for the booklet, Heriot) ; 
KATHLEEN PETERS (Yorks); WINNIE Woop 
London), who says “It is a fine idea that of 
giving one cent for each year of our lives, 
so [have enclosed od., since I am 18 years old’’! 
KaTHLEEN THOMPSON (Cumberland). 


A Summer-time Story Competition 

I have a good number of requests for a story- 
writing competition. Perhaps many of you will 
enjoy trying to put yourselves in imagination, 
during these long January evenings, into the 
beautiful summer days to which we look for- 
ward. Therefore the stories in the new com- 
petition shall be summer-time stories. ‘The 
scene may be anywhere—here in this everyday 
world, or in the realms of Fairyland. But they 
must be happy stories: 750 words is the longest 
length permissible. Each manuscript must 
reach me by January 31st (a month later for 
Companions abroad). Each one must bear the 
full name and address and age of the writer, and 
also a pseudonym for use in our Pages. And 
the manuscript must be sent flat, not rolled. 

I hope very many members will go in for this 
competition. 

The Letter Prize for this mouth is being sent 
to Essie DALEY (Australia). One was also 
awarded last month to the writer of 


A Red Cross Nurse Companion at Work 


“You ask for a little account of my doings as a 
Red Cr ss Nurse” (says one of our members). ** Wi il, 
that Is rather a difficult matter, as I have had so 
many Interesting experiences that it is hard to stop 
When once I have begun to write about them. 

‘I suppose our Red Cross Hospital is like scores 
thers scattered all over the country—just a large 
vate house, or, maybe, a school building, fitted up 
be as like a general hospital as possible, and, in 
order to reduce expense, run practically by volun- 
tary helpe ts. The wards hold from four to six beds 
“ , and of course there is an operating theatre or 

The workers may be divided into four 
s—hrst the ‘cooks’ in the kits hen, girls with 
we hecessary first-aid and nursing certificates, who 
pethaps not able to stand the sights that a nurse 
ae lure, yet are desirous of helping, so hate 
kery exams. and are now doing a 
io, k in providing dainty repasts to 
‘ppetite of the wounded ‘Tommv.’ Then 
holich aids’ who scrub, brush, dust, and 
ponsa with right good will, so that no objectionable 
“> Could possibly find a resting-place in any 


met. Thirdly, there ar . 
pected to take the € are the nurses who are ex- 


ir tura at being maids some time 


tion finally, there is the quartermaster’s 
the the soiled linen is collected for the 
a an he clean linen aired, and tapes, buttons, 
“Ther tl re the order of the day. 


are the patie 
pa ht a Selection trom 
ind, ind, Treland, and Wales, but 


one and 
proud of —{ 


md of a joke, even if it 
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he against themselves, and always ready to make 
the best of things, and more than willing to assist 
with the work of the hospital. Are there any brasses 
to be polished? Jones of the Welsh Fusiliers will 
do them, and demand the same job daily as his 
right. Is the ward floor to be polished? There 
is a Royal Engineer who can, and will, make it shine 
again. 

“From time to time little concerts are arranged, 
in which patients and nurses take part, and hearty 
cheers and loud encores greet the wounded comrade 
who renders ‘ Sister Susie’ and many other favour- 
ites; while one man who possessed a splendidly 
trained voice would be worn out did he attempt to 
comply with the constant demands for his songs. 

“ With the sanction of the matron we spent many 
pleasant musical evenings when nurses and men 
san; well-known choruses together in the mess room, 
and something in that singing brought tears to mv 
eyes several times. There is that song, ‘ Keep the 
home fires burning,’ for one. Just imagine that 
sung by about thirty men who have tasted the 
horrors of war, and who know what it is to be home- 
sick! That was sung over and over again, and then, 
just in case we should get downhearted, someone 
would suggest a ragtime, when a regular clamour 
for ‘ Mississippi’ would follow, during the singing 
of which the unfortunate pianist was threatened 
with collapse frequently through suppressed laughter. 

“ Bedtime was perhaps the greatest trial of my 
life. Fancy having to persuade a dozen fairly 
strong, and convalescent, young men to retire at 
8.30 when they are convinced that 9.30 was on the 
early side! Threatening was no use ; coaxing rather 
more to the purpose. Private A would say, *‘ Look 
here; Privates B and C haven't gone to bed vet. 
I'll go if you can get them to go ’—little thinking 
that B and C would be persuaded to go. How- 
ever, I found the best plan was to lay the matter 
before B and C, appeal to their honour, and then 
report triumphantly to A and lead him off to bed. 
Even that didn’t dispose of everything. To para- 
phrase the old saying, ‘ You can lead a man to his 
ward, but you can’t make him get into bed!’ And 
when, after nervously hovering outside the doors for 
five minutes before sufficient courage could be sum- 
moned for the entry, I finally plunged into the 
wards for ‘ Lights out,’ it was often to find two or 
three men still dressed, seated on the beds chatting. 
Oh! the relief when, eventually, each man between 
his sheets, I could report ‘ Lights out—all well’ te 
Matron, and make way for the night nurses. I 
remember one of my patients had a dressing on his 
shoulder, and usually, at about 8.45, he was to be 
encountered prowling round, dressing in hand, in 
Search of me to fix it on again, as it invariably 
dropped off at bedtime.” 


A Scottish correspondent, ELEANOR CHAMBERS- 
HUNTER, wrote to me: 


“Dear Attsox,—We are spending our holidays 
at Edzell this vear. It is a lovely place in Fortarshire, 
at the foot of the Grampians. Our house is not far 
irom a pretty arch erected in memory of the late Earl 
and Countess of Dalhousie. There are beautiful pine 
woods quite near. One day we went for a drive to 
Fettercairn; the scenery is lovely, and at. the 
hotel we saw the room that the late Queen Victoria 
and Prince Consort slept in in 1861. It is very 
small, and so plainly turnished, and it has been 
left exactly as it was when occupied by them. One 
day we spent at —— and saw two aeroplanes fly- 
ing; they looked like two large birds. There is a 
Jarge aerodrome there. We also spent an enjoyable 
atternoon in Brechin, and visited the ancient cathe- 
dral. The chandelier in the middie aisle is over three 
hundred years old, and is called the Hearse. It is 
now a Presbyterian place of worship, but in days gone 
by it was Roman Catholic. On the common at the 
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THE QUIVER 


five hundred officers and men of 
camp. My third brother is with 
them, so to our j we see a great deal of him, and 
often go down to see the men drilling. It 1s most 
interesting, and I think they work very hard. My two 
elder brothers came home from Ceylon to fight for 
their country. The eldest is in the Seaforth High- 
landers, and the second is in the Gordon Highlanders. 
My little brother and I have been sending picture 
post cards of this pretty place to some of the wounded 
soldiers we go to see in the hospital in Aberdeen. We 
are still busy knitting for our brave soldiers at the 
front. My little brother is knitting his second pat 
of cuffs.—With love from ELEANOR CHAMBERS- 
HUNTER.” 


end of this village 
the - are in 


holiday letters are 
(Suffolk) and 
Here are two 


Among the interesting 
those from KatTE EDWARDS 
DorotTHyY DUNGWORTH (Yorks). 
extracts from them. Says Kate: 


**We left home last Wednesday week, and came 
down here by our car, taking three days on the jour- 
ney. Perhaps it would interest you to hear the way 
we can The first day we came through Colchester 
and Bishop’s Stortford, where we had lunch, and then 
came on towards London; we touched the suburbs 
going through Watford and Rickmansworth, to 
Slough; there we turned off and went down to see 
Eton and Windsor. We had never been there before, 
so of course we were very interested in seeing the 
Castle. We just went down to see the Long Walk, 
and were very lucky, because just as we got there 

’rincess Mary came along, driving a pair of grey 
horses in a Carriage You can imagine we were 
pleased, when I tell you that she is the first member 
of the King’s family that we have seen so well. After 
that we came on to Maidenhead for the night. 

“Before progressing the next morning we visited 
Boulter’s Lock, and then went on through Reading 
and arrived at Marlborough in Wiltshire for lunch. 
In the afternoon we went through Devizes, stopped 
at Frome for tea, and then on again through Glaston- 
bury to Taunton for the night. The last day of our 
journey we passed through Barnstaple, and arrived 


here in time tor tea, wonder if you know anything 
of the country we came through. Most of it was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, but of course the last day's jour- 
ney was really the most beautiful, because of the 


I am afraid, though, that we 
did not enjoy it as much as we ought, because we 
were by that time getting rather tired. Dad, Ethel, 
and I took it in turns to drive, so there was not so 
much strain on the driver! We had quite nice 
weather, too, considering the bad weather we had 
before we started—and indeed we have been 
here—having only a few short showers the whole 
three days We leave here Monday week, and hope 
to get home the following Wednesday, by a 
slightly different route, and will thus complete a 


prettily wooded hills 


since 


roiling 


three weeks’ holiday. Our soldiers had to leave usa 
we were coming away, poor boys! They didn’t lil: 
it; they said it was as bad as leaving home again ! 
They were still at —— when we left, but I q n't 
know if they have moved on somewhere now, becaus 
we have written to them and have received at present 
no answer. 


Dorothy had a holiday in Derbyshire, and 
describes various interesting days: 

““Next morning a party of friends came int 
Derbyshire, and we went to meet them. They ip. 
cluded many Belgian refugee friends and a Belzig 
officer who had come direct from the trenches 
and a minister were the only members of the groy 
who could speak French, and I had some fine fu 
acting as interpreter. We went to Eyam, a litt 
village known as the * Athens of the Peak,’ ow 
its tragic history. Whilst the Great Plague was 
raging in London in 1665, a wretched tailor sent a 
parcel of clothes to Eyam, and they spread the 
disease through the village. The better-class people 
fled, only the clergyman named Mompesson and a 
curate stayed behind to minister to the poor villagers 
and in a few months only ninety were left 
population of 350. We saw the little dell wher 
Mompesson conducted his services during this awi 
time, and also the well where they washed the mon: 
before it passed out of the village. We went in th 
old church, and I saw the graves of my ancestors 
including that of my namesake, who died in 177! 


also the sundial and the Saxon Cross, Comins 
through the village, our Belgian friends, 


holiday mood, sang their National Anthem, and ¢ 
Marseillaise, and the villagers came out. Whilst 
were driving home we pulled up to let a motor 
car pass The occupants were also Belgians, and 
cheered and waved when they recognised our of 
uniform. It was very exciting and enthusiastic, aud 
one no longer wondered at the splendid fight ? 
by the Belgians during * 
the last year 


Your aff« ctionate 
Companion, 


P.S.—I think “(no news” must be “ goo 
news” as regards our Canadian proveget 
Here is Philip's school report. That 1s go¢ 
you see: 

‘Reading, Very Good ; Spelling, Very Loot 
Writing, Very Good Composition, Very 
Arithmetic, Very Good; Geography, Goo 
English History, Very Good ; Scripture, Good 


Elementary Science, Good; 
Colour Work, Very Fair; W oodwork, 6 
Good ; Conduct, Very Good ; Conduct in How 


Satisfactory ; Health, Good.” 
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Sale of 
LINENS | 


OBINSON & CLEAVER’S Winter Sale © 

opportunity for N 

R pr esents an uni PI un \ 
repler lishment of your linen stock 
with the highest ora linens at very \ 
| low prices. 
Youble Damask, 2 by 

INEN. Heavy Doul 
TABLE 12/9. and 15/4each; 2 by 2) yard-, 
13/6, 14/6, and 16/6 each ; 2 by 3 yards, 20/6, 


} 


23/6, and 26/- each; 2$ by 
28/+, and 31/= each. 

BED LINEN. Linen Sheets, size 2 by 3 yards, 
24 by 3 varus, 21/- 


7 yards, 23/9, 


nd 32/- r hg Linea Pillow Cases, size 

| 19 by , 18/5 ani 23/11 doz 
TOWELS, etc. H_mstitched Line n Huck 
| s, Pansy desig and Shamrock designs, 
26/9 dozen. Apron Linen, 


i i/to yard; 50 inches, 2/= 
yard, sginches, 2/3 yard. Linen ‘Vea Towelling, 
checked, 26 inches, 94d. yard. K'tchen, Tea 
and Glass Cloths, 7/6, 8/5, and 9/11 dozen. 


: Write to-day tor 
Complete Sale List. 


Robinson sCleaver: 
BELFAST 


LONDON 


"THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cores without painful operations, lancing or 
— in all cases of Uleers, Abscesses, Whitiows, 
Fatty. or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
yDus, Wounds, ind all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its pene ve power makes it the best application 
t Curing a Chest ; ar d Bronchial Troubles. 


Seno TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 


1 by Chemists, od., 1 etc, 


TRADE MARK, 


Advice Gratis from 


E, BURGESS, 59 Gray's Road, London, W.C. 


SISOS 
SS 


the home, 6 office, 


yyy 


The Patent Clip with a Thousand Uses. Y 
For Hats, Clothes, Papers, etc. Y 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


Invaluable where space isa consideration. 
It entirely supersedes the old-fashioned hat y 
peg, and can be used with great advantage 7 

for numerous other purposes. j 


A Great Comfort Aid. Compels — 
Neatness and Tidiness. each. 
Of all Ironmongers, Stores, and General Dealers, or 
send SIX STAMPS TO-DAY for SAMPLE 


CLIP, Post Free from 
YEWSFUL LTD. 25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W, 


Hemorrhoids (Piles) are caused 
SH by the disordered functions of 
the system which can only be 
corrected by an internal remedy. 


ey They are CURED by TAKING 
‘Pylitna’ Powders 


Guaranteed Harmless. 


A Chemist writes: 
“A friend recommended me ‘ Pylitna’ Powders, 
and althou had tried everything in my own 
chemist * I found nothing approaching the 
relief I per. 1 from the first box. 
3/+ per box of all chemists, or 3/3 post free from 
‘PYLITNA,’ FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, 


C.BRANDAUER & Go, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS, 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


MEDALS, 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREIT, LONDON 


XNIX 


LONDON 


Celtic and cornish 
Crosses 
In the =, 
Grey Cornish Granite. 


Erected in any Churchyard 
or Shipped abroad. 


Rocky Latin Cross 
(as illustrated) 
4{t. Gin. high, £9 = 10 ($46.24). 


Illustrated Catalogue ard 
Specimens POST F' 


G. Maile & = 
The Cornish Granite Sculptors. 


367 Euston Rd., Lendes, | N.W. 
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THE QUIVER _ 


The Perfect 


The daily 
@ spread for 
the children’s |? 
bread. 


is a food in itself. It contains the necessary 
constituents for building uv the tissues, and 
supplying energy to the growing youngsters 


And it saves the butter bill! 


NICER THAN BUTTER 
—Ask the Children. 


CHEAPER THAN BUTTER 
—Ask the Grocer. 


Laitova is now packed in new dainty hygienic 
jars, dust and damp proof, which retain to 
the full its rich, delicious flavour. 


In7d. and smaller sizes, of grocers and stores everywhere. 


; SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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Don’t Trifle 
With a Cough! 
Cure it Now. 


There is positively nothing equal to Angier’s Emulsion for 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and all chest affections. By its 
peculiar soothing and healing effects it stops the cough, allays 
soreness and inflammation, improves the breathing, and makes 
expectoration easy. At the same time it keeps the digestive 
organs in a natural, healthy condition and exerts a most invigor- 
ating tonic influence upon the general health. For twenty-four 
years Angier’s Emulsion has been prescribed by the medical 
profession and used in the hospitals. It is the standard 
approved remedy for lung troubles and wasting diseases. 


ANGIER 


“An Incomparable Remedy 


OF all 
for Chest Complaints.” 
Bathafarn House, Ruthin. mae" 26 


Dear Sirs,—In my opinion Angier’s 
Emulsion is an incomparable remedy 
for chest, lung and throat complaints, 
and that for all ages. I can testify from 
my own and my ‘family’ S experience to 
its vitalizing power, and I know that 
for colds and coughs, of however long 
standing, it is simply invaluable. 1 
am const: intly recommending Angier’s 
Emulsion for co Ids, wes akness after 
influenza, and for chest affections 
generally. For speakers and singers | 
believe it to be especially valuable. 


(Signed) (Rev.) T. GLYN ROBERTS. 
Free Sample Coupon. 


Name 


iver FLT. Fill in Coupon and send with gd. for postage to the 
ANGIER CHEMICAL co., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell! Road, London, E.C. 
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economy demands it. 


Cuts down all-the-family’s 
Boot Bill; defies the cob- 
bles’ roughness and the 
pavements hardness in 


summer or winter, wet 
See the Diamond Trade- 


Mark, as shown above, in weather or fine, besides 
purple every few inches on ‘ving the createst comfort 
each sole; without it the giving the gromen 

leather’s a substitute. ever a sole-leather gave. 


Dri-ped Sole Leather costs a little more, but the 
extra cost 1s thrice repaid by the double or treble 
wear it gives. Dri-ped Soles on old boots make 
them good for longer wear than cheap shoddy- 
soled new boots give. 


Get new boots with Dri-ped Soles, 
for Men, Women or Children. Have 
Dri-ped used for all re-soling. 


GET THIS 
FREE Bo 
BOOKLET: 


uty (ans f 


It has become the fashion to wear 
Dri-ped-Soled footwear. National 


Considerations of health 


enforce it. Dri-ped is absolutely waterproof—even 
in the lightest form—and wears doubly or trebly as 
long as the best ordinary bark-tanned leather. 
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GHE EVERY-DAY NEED 


Wear 
ational 


Vaseline Perfumed White. 
trebly as is known 4 all over the ; 
her Bottles Gd. ancl 10d. 3d. and 6d. bottles: 4 
h ottle, in 3 
White. | 6d. 
| Highly refined. 
Pottles ... 10d.,and 1/6 | carton, 10d, 


not cbtainadle locally any article of the value of and upwards will Fe sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Ri: inedom uton receipt of Postal Order or 
stamps. Deseri iptive Booklet, with complete list of “VASELINE” preparations, 
and containing many household hints, post free. 


| ADVICE, For your own safety and satisfaction, alwavs buy 


= “Vaseline” in Chesebrough Co.'s own original bottles. 


CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d), 42, Holborn Viaduot, LONDON. 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unv: irying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
i | Acts like a ch : ; 
A arm Eflectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
in DIARRHGA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 
a COLIC, and other A true palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
bowel complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
Uxl The secret of the manufacture of this famous Medicine bas 


never been divulged, and compounds called Chlorodyne cannot 
possess the same curative virtues. Purchasers therefore should 
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Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health 


T is not from what a man s 


( sts, that blood is made l’ure 
health. Imperfect digestion and assim 
food is a frequent contributory cause o n and 
consequent stomach and intestinal disorders. Errors of diet 
Ci 


FRUIT SALT 


in be quickly and safe 
the natural remedy f 


ly corrected by the prompt use of 


for preventing and relieving all 


functional disorders of the body's filter—the liver, en. 
abling it to separate from the blood those carbonaceous 
matters which are dangerous to health 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ contains valuable constituents of ripe 
fruit in a portable, agreeable, and simple form, and is in 
every respect as harmless as the juices of the fruits from 
which it is obtained. 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, SE 


j An acceptable gift. ; SELL YOUR COLD 
PRICES 
DR. MACKENZIES 


S 0 RE D SMELLING BOTTLES 
‘ 1 Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, i 


Can be obtained in tins from all grocers. de 
TRY ever, Headache, Dizziness, Faintot 


ted Kine 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle St, 


13, «pa 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT wai 
“Uses PRO ! y Pactilles wit success fo 
\ t 


PROCTOR S 


CHEST, ASTHMA] 
THROAT, fie, CATARRA 
VOICE, (2) COUGH 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, 


BC 
t.a.r. x 6—10.) Printep anp Purtisurep py & pany. Lomrrep, La Bette Sauvace, LonDom 
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